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t came in their way, should have 
ed 5y a miserable policy, from 
rou ries over the whole em 
yroaching when the ex 
at may be made, with 
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elievir Our Indian do 
é ym i considerable 
the celest empire ind the 
! wer in that quarter have 
1 that it is but reason 
e, That, un r these new circum 
Chinese Majesty would feel in 
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ve i ne, that we can 
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r the native authorities; 
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t | publi service ot 
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erformed the double duties of 


uthor on the present occasion 
ae rtments of our revenue es 
duals might be found much 

ent 1 he appears to be, to the 
nck f the station which he ful 


tions of the country which 
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eyun in monotonous Novel 
1to make but a slight impression 


and hence he speaks of them with 
erence as if they had been fanu 
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ms, and even in the palace of the Empe tudes of the weather, which took place during 
iarkable senten {t celebrated philos his stay at Pek ig Thus inder ie date of 
wets. a written on these hangings, | the 15th of December, he observes 


nee our 


ther coloured pa he weather had been very fine 





ript e ¢ ‘ t $2 t } 
rth t I ’ tI r n this day the sky became 
{ the i. the « rsa irtit 3 fell 
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year, and persons 
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Road 4 : : se , ‘ I sometimes no 
n eve part of Kurop ! t n our spencer! a they are very 
wth careful to ren kK t Viciss t enient, f re worn when 
on horseback. The rdle is silk, but 
1 —__— {i en f worsted or tape, with a 
B < es strik r handsome buckle in front the sword hangs on 
of t esemb e, in his Trave the left side, and also a knife in an elegantly 
1 Me ota i R | varnished, or tortoise-shell sheath, together 
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(ur aut has erwoven with s narra 
t s of | tern ‘lurkestan, « 
! eb i t ft Sunga 
’ | et e ah i » leave 
t s t ea iway from 
the ! t ir r wed tor the 
t es upon which little de 
‘ i 
| Russian n certainly treated ina 
ve ditferent manr t from either 
ithe n swil ithe British government 
8 ttot t i if the stay of our 
ers in 4 they ere wat ed as if they 
4 ‘ s IVs s, and kept close in quar 
Ss if the iad been a company of muti 
rs ] R 1th ntrary,. appear 
t f to all parts of Peking, and 
t ( t they Ke 
VW t I t Lord 
\ Vir. ft 1! ng the follow 
i We t to-day the shops 
i ‘ tuat t the most part, 
e ( f Va tching 
Att é t of the street of 
Lieou-li-tchang, w very narrow and di 
{ there e sever ‘ er she ps They 
ell Chinese Viant« ob s, which they 
ep re { nd, and in good order but when 
f f exa e the W ym discover 
that f them are ypertect. The Chinese 
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t 1 vorth: they try to 
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t f a4 ume 
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thre { s ot ittor 
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f ‘ t t ‘ the es 
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ve We s wares 
\ 1, WN ! ot the 
t I ‘ re ‘ t Ss which 
‘ f t r ' nd which the 
eur t ry nd sell at a low 
‘ t t sh ACepCTS like ( I glish 
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If so, they must be 
or the 


ibery and cheating 
‘ } 


y dexterous in their vocation 





must be peculiarly on the alert, as our 
that durin the six months of his 
there, he did not hear “ of one single 
f importance!” Hear this ye genii 
e Mansion-house and Bow-street 


Fires are of rare oc in Peking, ow- 


urrence 


r, perhaps, to the general use of close stoves 
ich coals are burnt. The Chinese are 
lished for their precautions against such 


ents They have fire-engines, thou 
struction inferior to those of Europe 

who accompanied Lord Macart 
in his description of Peking, that 


ure ) carriages standing in the streets 


nvenience of the inhabitants, like our 


} r s in London If he was cor- 
r t Ww ear to have m d since his 
{ l ‘ : informs us, that here 
\ t t eet ve, there 
i wes, ar ir the same 
| Europe. They 
s ! ve t iwnh by 
' N t eat p 
use ' 
Int M und even mot 
{ { of I \ st 1 i ite 
' s and suite wer 





jut now, it seems 
n P r who have 
t i Ss id ' = TI t re 
( pt s ot im vement Wi ) 
j ‘ t traits of this vast me ) 
| t ly . ‘ oe { r supp { 
rovin ‘ ‘ t e situated b the 
river K ma considered as the « 
oft t t The proc e ten. rice 
cotton The manufact es ol 
r tHa t 1 Sou-tcheou 
WwW ! if = i sty il ira st 
! sof p un furnit 
| re « j quarters of the 
! it eV V tep there are shops 
the 1 Ss i ives baked 
t ) n st meat, & Che in 
! ! {| ) id the ( f n gen 
' et OF 11s here ett flay ires 





ti tte Mutton and beet 
not v ( ( im, because the catt 
rf iM 1 ure too much exhaust 
( tp er tte d to after they 
each the capita Butter, esp ly made ol 
SI K mes fi iM 1 The Cl 
reter hogs i in cannot bear even 
{ sme { tter ma ot cows milk The 
! st ¢ mon domestic tov are geese, ducks 
{ chick 3 The first re idispensable at 
grand entertainments Phe ins forbid 
tients to eat poultry s e and un- 
wholes ‘ A spec ya-tsu, is 
very fav ons, an 
Ss aressed | ent ways 
The du very fat 





partridges, 


, F > 
isants, and game of a Kinds But it is 


ssary to be very careful in pure hasing pro 


isions, for the Chinese dealers mix plaster or 
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sand in the flour to increase the weight. Often 
they sell the flesh of animals that have died of 
some disorder, or of such as are not generally 
used for food ; for instance, asses, mules, camels, 
&c. They improve the appearance of ducks 
und chickens by blowing air between the skin 
and flesh, which makes them look very white 
and plump : 

* Peking is supplied with fresh fish, especi- 
rom the neighbouring rivers, and the 
Smoked fish and lobsters are very 
In the winter the court receives 
large frozen fish, such as sturgeons, sea eagles 


ally carp, 
sea coast 


common 


(Raia aquila), carp, of a particular species, call- 
They are brought 
from the river Amour. The empe- 
ror distributes them among the princes of the 
first order, and by this means a certain quan- 
into the markets. As for 
ibles, they have them of all 
e, such as very excellent cab- 
turnips, radishes, 
Ax All the vegetables, ¢ xcept the cabbage, 


ed in Russian sazans, &c. 


on cumels, 


tity finds its way 
fruits and veget 


is ih E if 





mges, Cuculmovers carrots, 


ire salted that to such a degree, that they 
ur used at table instead of salt Grapes, 
pe es 5 nd ceicious pears, are ex- 
tr ibundant; there are also oranges and 
le is, but they are t well flavoured. 

Ihe general and constant beverage is tea; 
vut it is prepared very differently from that 
which comes to Europe. The Chinese gather 
for their own use the young leaves of the tea 


shrub, which are dried in the sun. This kind 
ious fragrance and taste, 
and is ver rood for the stomach 

istill a very strong brandy 
h they drink warm in small cups 
t kind of sour brandy, call- 
.which is extracted 
ym fermented rice 





ed chao 1 irnt wine 


The society of the Chinese and Mantchoos 
of high rank, and of is very seri 
ou Women are never admitted into it. In 


1 certain age, 


the conipany of wellybred persons every body 
conforms to the taste of the eldest, who takes 
the lead in the conversation, which turns upon 
subjectsot morality,and serves as a kind of les 


son to the younger members of the company 


These meetings, though often very insipid, 
have always something solemn in them, even 
imong country people; and the bounds of de- 





rum are never violated 





embly of hterati, especially if it con- 
sis ind ingenious young men, frequent 
ly nuse themselves with composing little 
poems; one, for instance, proposes a riddle, 


s by a stanza, which contains 
aes 


the solution 
The Chinese, however, are not so fond of 
} 


these meetings, which are often dull and unin 
teresting, as of more cheerful pleasures, good 


cheer, 


social mirth, and the game on the fingers 
called houa thsionan, something resembling the 
The loser is oblige d to drink a 
They also play at cards and 
themselves with cock 


Italian mora 
glass of brandy 
and amuse 


chess, and 


quau hgh 
Asiatic jealousy does not permit them to 
invite and entertain their friends at their own 


houses: th 


tine 


Chinese receive only visits of ci- 
vility from their relations. For this reason, 
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that love-wander'd maid, death-pale 
very heart's blood froze 


Niobe in her own vale 


reckless of all woes 


to traveil lone 
tle vale of Saco sw 


Nancy's Hill” in lottier rhymes 


unborn realms and times 


’ f tro othe ( ections With 


and I rat By Henry Elits 


© , 1.. Keeper of the Manu- 
t B tish Mus n Second 5S 
j tro. 2 | won Hard ne 


ition of his first series of Ori 





te nt h Museum and 
tores, Mr. E deservedly earned for 
* the pra ot v r done more than 
her iV Hy 1a th the excep 
Dr. Lingard), for the illustration of our 
history W ( that he has been 
red t uD i ur ) ite 
il ial tat ipparent, f i th 
S t t and v of the second 
mn peen € ibied to 
re t t 26 che 
‘ r € ‘ j i : 
" i wt It 
4 I rt : . ‘ i 
that t t Ir nation 
t ‘ i « 1 
1 gentiem ! much i ’ 
s i t Mr. | nay 
t b ) in t refl that 
mnaat ve th ess and 
r T tat } h ihe h is 
guardian i } terary archives 
! i» i und T th ilu I i 
rical nr j nd ha . ae 
tical bias, Is evi t ¢ 1 the 
any i l : tive ( but 
very nature his un t o, the 
t I! mer rsonal op } is 
matter of ver little consequence 
{ bu ess h been the « ying ¢ f au 
nd hitherto unpublished « ent 
r, with the a { 1s 1 t } 
is he could adduce ned t 
id honestiy to public ins t has 
ly discharged his duty [t then 
t » every competent inquirer, to ex 


wr himself the real bearing of these 


es; and the partialities of an editor 


course, have no more weight in the 


n than his arguments may happen to 


Not that we are by any means dis- 
ther to impugn the candour of Mr 


ntentions, or to underrate the gencral 
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worth of 
tthe f 


t. that he is—we dare say uncon- 


isser 





sciously to himself—under particular prepos- 
sessions: but these have not often been per 
mitted to mterfere with the liberality of his 


conclusions, or the free 1 of his comments 
ind it would be any thing but just to regard 
him only plodding collector of a mass of 


nts He has not merely se 





ted vy ment and care, but illustrated 
with le i 1 taste If he be the mecha 
nical labours who has dug out the pearls 


from the dross of the materials before him, he 
may als ve likened to the skilful lapidary, 


who has set his jew in right excellent and 





valuabi | 

On the historical ut lity f such collections 
of original letters as Mr Elhs has printed, it 
seems almost needless to insist. But it should 








be observed, that the elucidation of our gene- 





ral history is, in fact, but a single part the 
, 


curious and profitable purposes, to which these 


chronological series of documents are applica 
ble. They throw full as much desirable light 


upon the state of our national manners, in dif- 


ferent centuries, as upon the vicissitudes of 
our political annals; and they are also most 
nteresting in a literary point of view, a 
trikingly exhibiting the growth of the Eng- 
lish language - 

In istration of the manners of our ances- 


tor the epist lary correspondence of their 
wn times is unquestionably among the very 


best familiar evidence which has admitted of 
preservation We need only adduce the ex 
amp! f the Paston Letters, to show how 


much light has been shed 1 pon the domestic 


ife of the middle ages, by the fortuitous di 
covery of a single such collection. From the 





present series a great many explanations of 


r lv also to be gleaned ; but 











this re ‘ ispect that Mr. Ellis has 
done very little inpared with the means 
th comn l Political history has been 
ith t > exclusively his object; und he seems 
in general to have d irded all other matter 

t 1 that ch bore, immediately, or at les 
direct upon pub iffuirs. Now, surely, 
i? tho innume ) pil of MS. letters 


- 


om which Mr. El- 
] ections have almost wholly been made), 
there must be found a great variety occupied 





th th detatis of domestic | ness and pr 
t ter $ Any such, h ever they 
} e ta i 1 his Way. our edit i the re 
strict mposed | his present plan, appears 
to have entirely ectec while n the other 
he | printed a great many letters 
t ine equential in their contents, for 
tt eason than that the writers have 
chanced to be persons of political celebrity 
We are half asl of gr ) 
th bvyious t t t ti | va ny 
{ t letter n t! natter, as tra 
ve of character and circu 3: but re 
re ers i0 oe re 
affection et n cu 3, than 
for sound hist re the 
pas n for Hecting t mere ut { 
‘ ou n thre est t pur 
suits of labor trill I lear! vir 
{ s We have little « mt that, « letter 


his explanatory notices We only 
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' t e surprised that M 
| houl y mitt t Dhirnne Itisa 
ter from Richard Kyngeston, ar con of 
Heref t t} lL ‘ ed in rieve 
Pe ' ‘ res Owen G r \ 























halk dead to Be 1: but the P 
+ ‘ ’ t i U i t t 
‘ ‘ P nd writ , 
, Engiis! B thi 
i ! th , 1a 
Saxon stock t 
‘ i t t,even at U 
: t of the fifteenth century, | } 
er the ; e dialect of rt 
tiea t rse. This mee f 
t . the ifest monument t 
the » ot ' , ur island between the 
} r t notice the main subject 
aatter it ve may obse 
that Mr. I ers derab im ve 
' th ‘ i t $ former series 
l'o the valu {| vn historical and criti 
j tat . m ¢ rivinal letter we have 
lreadv borne ‘ tis ind ‘ « rt 
mating h ! gt y to atiirm, that 
we know very few his of the present 
ive, who ma ¢ eterred to him tor minut 
research exact k ‘ ge neen Is ae 
ictior n trating the original matter 
. printed, | s 1 wed the same ciro 
vi il met ‘ efore und each piece is 
faced by a notice of the collection ft 
h it has been taker th eT ns DY V I 
‘ 2k written ! to 1 at is Ss 
the ur the ] ct which auced 
‘ ' 1 ti eadin glossaries, a 
‘ nN at y ere T ] t¢ i t Ss 4 
yeriel the tor has ena d him t 
verform all these important parts of under 
t nev. ima 1 { re entirely satis! y 
than 1 h ‘ itt npt In very 1 y 
© the etters them ve ve d ve, but for 
ese explal rvi t | unte M 
‘ ‘ r ‘ ink t I therelor 
1 ha t rot thes . 
ert re j I Mr I ! s I 
diffusely exten th neth and imect 
¢ t period 1 he 
’ | r he has ed 
: . y to repair the den 
inate th e of general his 
' 1) ts of t nature, eithe pre 
i or obscu y known ist. as 
‘ ‘ be highly valued by the 
t ! they ot irse add v‘ ’ 
erably to the amount of informat lot 
retere may be made to his V ime 
hie se f rrespondence . 
¢ ‘ L reign brought n 
t reioms er, than t former collection 
it opens with several hughiy interesting docu 
ft uve of Henry IV., and conciu 
” ‘ ; } tn of ntain two or thret 
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nund Burke 
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1 niy with Her \ ! wit! 
ty ree I The port ot n r nere elu 
‘ diff entirely is Mr. El care 
remark except in one or two part cu 
s, iY th ‘ l l received explana 
t former Vv 1me But we innot 
t purite irrante¢ i ding, that 
¥ event ire introduce id new 
te unravelled We have, in 
< ewhat « ippoint in the ex 
vh - lad raised by tl pre 
- i e re onised the « aol 
f lid thus pear to y ! 
| arm of these lett rather in tl 
t us remains of past age 
f any event h y 
KI nto the historiar ly 
ate t circumstance ot it 
t r t r estal i an ne 





tance, nor invalidate any opinions that had 


y been current 





‘hey amuse and de 


itu carrying us back to more inti 
te acquaintance with th past ages of our 
h ry, and by introducing us to many of the 
most emorable actors of English story, mn 
t f converse of their own language 
ind expre ! But very few of the letters 
tn truct us more deeply than be re in 
t haracters of those personage or increase 
the gen um of our historical fact 
Ihe earliest letters in this collection, are 
th of the 1 of Henry LV., of which we 
na alr ay oKen, a elat r to the rebe 


lion ft Owen Glyndowr These 

















ime subject fourteen in 
curious as t wi light upon some circur 
stance or ft t eclvil wartare and upon the 
condition of ft Welsh Marshes at the opem 
of the fifteenth century I é in anit 
nfirmation in one ft } the iper t i 
eden n divinat 1 and ric prophecy 
which Ho shed, an Iter him, Shakspear 
Mis Implicit ¢ r, have ascribed to the cha 
racter of G wr. Inthe ton of Kairm 
then, says t etter fi ithe mayor and 
s of Cairleon Owen sende after H p 
ip lr} mas ¢ Grower, t ( ne and speke 
vith hym upon trewes 1d Ww n Hoy n 
e to Obwe he ple ve nyu iw 
is he hu lm matst f Brut (i. « 
ed in t yroph s of Me 1, whose v 
t 1a part the Brut of Geott 
M iouth), that he se do to ul 
r le ww and t e be 
t t hym ! told th 
I ld be take with inne a ref tyme; and 
t takyne schold be under a black baner 
+ € ad hat ? . vb Ke r r - 
a ef and no2 that | 10old bet f 
hym 
Upon t passa Mr. Ellis remarks, that 
t equel of Gly wr's history shows that 
Hopkin ap Thomas of r, was not infalli- 
$a seer We contess that we do not so 
t the passage, as if the said Hopkin 
1 the prediction in good faith. He 
Glyndowr with the comfortable assu 
r that h hould soon be made prisoner 
1 him this wettliche, that is shrewd y 
He specified that the taking should be under a 
vanner, knowing, adds the writers of the 
tter, that this “ black baner scholde deseese 


hym, and nozt that he shold be take undir 


hym ;""—that is, that by the apprehension of 
this black banner the imagination of the chief 
tain should be disturbed (dessese, from the old 
French desaiser to disturb, diseas« and not 
that he should really be taken rhis reading, 
the nly sé ei w hti close of the para- 


’ 


laces the whole 


t Pp 





o- it light from that in 
Ww ved it and it accord 
ingly exhibits master Hopkin to have been, ii 
not an infallible seer, at ’ the author of a 
very ingenious and mal is device f ret 
hating upon the superstitious fears of 

Phat great magician, damned Glendower, 


who himself, half dupe, half impostor, wa 


sh enemies 





is one let 
extremely interesting in its ¢ 
iracter of that great mo 
first founder of the roya vy of 
letter is from one John Al 





England 








ceter to Henry, detailing the progress in the 
building of a ship for him at Bayonne, one 
hundred and eighty-six fect in length. Before 
his reign, the kings of England had occasio1 
ly sembled large fleet it these had cor 
ted of vessels belonging to merchants, either 
pressed tor the ith their crews, 
from t different | rt r hired in 
i ‘ il it H nr W t niy ne 
first of 1 vere \ é al ied a pet 
mane y iM Ellis is at iced vod 
evidence of th ( 1 ) ul en 
the n i f < t 4 ( 
Dieu, the 7 te t Holy Gh AM 
" hy he ’ if he j lr pi ee 
I I t ithe Cottonian 
( t l I I tion of this 
r vy a U 1 m the mer 
chant 1 ie uired Sst the king 
temipora n i i va WyY,—a mighty 
lor : ae ribed v ( sted ol three 
rreat ) 3 irracks, eight barges, 
u rers, or smaller barges In at 
tempting to explain the meaning of the term 
dro $ ippears in a rhyming chroni- 
cl this age t ive been ipplied to these 


ume three rreat sh Mr. Ellis ha m- 


itted a bgular it error, lor so Xact an 





romons 


ith 





ot a date much earher than the 





tury, he adds, that “ it seems to have been 
afrom the S icems, and meant ships 
of the lareest ze and : ngest construction 
And he quote Matthew BS a junt of the 
great ship of Saladin, captured by « Kichard 
i navis qurdam permaxima, quam op? 
MUNDAM appe nt But the term was of 


much older date s borrowed 














by the Saracens xe the fire with 
wh ch Saladin veseel was from the 
practice of the B ntine Mr. } 
must scarcely neec be rem ed that the 
orig nal dromenes were the war galley { tl 
lower empire 

There is a letter, pray « for alms, from ;« 
disabled soldier, who had ivht at As n irt 
which it is impossible t { Ac 
tifving ourselves for a moment 1 the 

{the age in which it wes written. and f % 
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y possyble means After my most herty commendacons, get 
teynyng of hyr favor. I have | ting knowledg f this Postes departure but 
t ever nowe and the same going m suche hast 
ywe to showe cheryte, pets that I could not have any lenger tyme t te 
; but as he stode by me, I must be short cainst 
my will, and shall by this y advei ou 
that M the ¢ iv! mich is ine 
i Tt tT Ma I 1 re 
l. ii., pp. 27, 28 } t l Mont ! t to 
his preface, has taken some the ‘I fl kK M 
for developing t t n the ( r t i 
mas ( mwe vh he ot beit, H ( nat uppor . ‘ 
n t neither honest i¢ towards th 
teful friend of Wols¢ We | tior t thou 
t f t t f t i ft f ] ‘ ] if 
t ( mwe t | Or itt fast ! { i 
s € tair 1 | Yet His Grace ( tr is 
ha irt 3 m Ct V p t 
not u tand | é n r l and th de 
i f ne | IT Juel aft Vi to use 
not 1 7 h the ‘ tin t ; ¢ 
er \ e. hi ' é ’ thereby be « 
- ta rs ipo | sa ie ava hem t 
il t ortaun 1d ¢ Y \ ul if l 
t t And vet t kK \ t ' 
I ent t nny 1 them ve ind of his ¢ t gooun ») 
t tt etore us, he the to p é rainst that tl ’ 
to t | ntention their oun es int rrt 
t tower, t ee a | it ( t at his Highness woll yt 
( ! rid vare thie ! Lo 
i f ipelled t Hk ( em é y tl 
ear I 1 by i t we ( 
he ' ' Nhe next pap » we shall transer 
n } y « ved ! lL ver ent the , P 
t I I tol t 
; 
1e ¢ 1lex a r ulia Qu "i tot tow i 
tifices arte pi su the t f Wryat 
mace a victim of h 43 t R , 
ytior In moral retribut If any ever 1 try y t 
lent ae 1: Dut not trom thie hk re i t 5 
y VIII... nor upon the absu u t I most Via t 
‘ te ot tre r ve ? ‘ at 
t cf 1 f , r t t 
yromot t ist f ( f 
f Cleve ' | ; " 

f Henry hims ther t ¢ rae 
tion thes tters. | I W t I ( t, ye ’ 
S rop to him an | t that it 

lich Mr. } t G I \ t 
v little scruy ' the that re | 
yy Ul v ri t i § ( tot ) 
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_— i } ent nd was soon 
' th urt She frst con 
: z vl Sent we, and ifter 
a I R D I 
" 
4 | 
1 
. 
~ 
tt 
bh ne 4 
; n 
} 
nce on, 272. 273 
The p tions ch the young Countess 
Hertford ntin 1 afler this to endure at 
: e qu 1S hands, a prisoner metimes in the 
sa é sometime in the priv ite custody ol her 
‘ tives, Dut always sep rated m her cap 
, tive sband, brought he lite ay mature 
4 nd worn out ith suffering and an 
ae ruisi he breathed her last only seven vear 
er her fatal marriage. The following touch 
iv ount “ of the manner of her departing 
has bee ypied Dy VM Ellis from LH rleiar 
MS 
Ma All the ht continued in prayer 
‘ete of psalin ind =i ing them read ! 
, ther metime sayu el alter ther 
Cc On as OI sain wa cone she woul 
sli f another t be l divers times she 
- . i e the e the pra » nted for the 
wee ‘ tion of the Sick, and f or six time 
— ie night she said the prayers appointe 
. 1 ( d at e hou mt dcati nd when she 
: ~~ rted by those ibou her iying 
si Hines. 1 M e of sour nfort h God's he 
% : | e and « vell many years he 
- iat x nswe No, no, no lift this worlds 
: H the world to ne I h to live for 
a. evi tor here is nothing but « and misery 
: and there is life everlasting and then seeing 
es r i faint he said Lord be merciful unto 
for n | begin to taint, and all the time 
alee her fainting, when any about her would 
5° chat ib her, to comfort her, she would lift 
> i r hands and eyes unto heaven, and say 
the ¢ . I er of heaven, for thy Son Christ’s sake 
hen Wl ve mercy upon me Phen said the Lady 
married Hopton unto her Madam be of good comfort 
Pas ae r with God his favour you shall live and es- 
boat, and cape thi tor Mrs Cousen saith you have es- 
fener Sy 1 many dangers, when you were as like 
oe lie as you be nowe No, no my ladie, my 
| Hertford e Is come, and it is not God's will that I 
f Lady boul ve any longer, and his will be done, 





ind not mine;’ then, looking 1 . 
As | am, so shall you be, be 


hold the picture of yourselves 





were about her 














ny children, and not to tmpute my fauit unt 
them, whom | give wholly u he ma t 
for in my life t have had few friends, an 
fewer shall they have when I am dead, except 
her majesty be gra 1s unto them; and I de 
re her highness to be good unto my lord, f 
I know ! y eath will be heavy new nt 
him, that her r e will be so g re to SP? 
liberty to glad his sorrowful heart \ ha 
Ther e said unto Sir Owe 1 shall f 

c ey 1 t at ert 1 me cert 1 

mm ‘ if te ? ‘ 7 I \ 

' her v ul d Crive 

the | vherein my f t 

! e had it e opened it, and t t 
r with a po nted diai ' t 

Here Sir Owen, deliver t int \ 
t the ring that I receive him wv 

ive myself unto him, ar ve hu 1 
What say Madam Sir Oy 
this your wedding ring No, Sir Ower 
said this was th ring of my i 
my tord, and there ts my wedding n taki 
ther ring all f go 1 out t the box 

Deliver this also unto my lord ’ 
even as [| have been to hin is I take Gow 
witness I have been, a true d tai 
that he would be a loving 2 nat f ‘ 








 & of inquiry | 
c nner ones 
taining the following posie of t Kar! 
making 

—_ 

As circles five by art compa é I 

r in sight, 

So trust uniteth faithfull mindes knott 


secret might 


Whose force to breake but greedie death noe 


wight possesseth power, 
As time and sequels well shal! prov M 


ringe Can say ! more 
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mother’s side. Liko tho other, he was a litth 
man, but the Colonel would make three of 
him, the Major being as meagre as his superior 
was corpulent. In addition to this, he had a 


} 











snub nose, and was bandylegged. He was 
withal a good tempered and worthy man 

Such were our two commanding ofhcers 
What I myself am I need not say. You know 
me well; and some things concerning me, 





which you do not know, will appear before I 
am done with my story 

We entered the Hoogly on a September 
evening, and were 1 at Calcutta 
not a soul of us having d We 
were four hun 
upon me tosay, that 
entered India. There was not a man amon 
them under five feet ten, with the exception 
of the Colonel, the Major, and one of the 
regimental drummers. Somo of them were 
even as tall as myself. 
We were reviewed by his Excellency tho 
Governor General, who was pleased to express 
his high satisfaction at our martial appearance, 
and the able manner in which we went through 
our evolutions In a partic ular manner, he 
complimented my company for the dexterity 
of its manceuvres, and hoped to see the day 
when I should be at the head of the regiment 
His words were prophetic, altho f } 
time, the prophecy had little chance of being 
accomplished, re t , 
older and richer than I 
were healthy men. How 


} ; 
iandag 


salely 














boots of the latter gentleman you sha on 
see. The praise the Governor, whether 
merited or not, it s not become me to say 





Id 


ne thing 


Our men swore that 
O’Dunder said the sa 
In Calcutta, we were thrown, as it we 
upon a new world. Every thing was different 
from what 
The men 
different ; the 
different. Ica 
manners of the people. Nobody there does any 
thing for himself. Walking hed 
You will see great, 
earried through the streets, not in c: 
but in palanquins, and not by horses or bullock 
but on the shoulders of men. On my arrival, 
I was advised to get a | to | 
sure, I got one ; and a pretty business there 
was the very first time I got into it. My bearers, 
four in number, were carrying me to the 
Government House, to pay my respects to his 
Excellency, when all at once we came bang 
against some opposing substance, with a cor 
cussion like that of an earthquake. Before I 
could account for this extraordinary greeting, 
an immense body, like a feather bed, tumbled 
upon the top of me, and brought not only myself, 
but my palanquin to the ground. I| could nei- 
ther see, nor speak, nor breathe. I was, in 
truth, well nigh smothered, and no wonder ; 
for I lay beneath an auctioneer’s wife, fully 
twenty stones in weight—and was literally 
overwhelmed under a burden of fat and px tti 
coats. I must have been stifled for aught that 
the black fellows did to the contrary. The 
servants in this most unchristian country will 
do nothing but what thev are engaged for 


we had been accustomed to set 


were «dilter 








fat, unwieldy 





| 
| 
| 


i i al c ‘ P* 
house I had no less than a hundred servan 
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| Now, those bearers are only « mployed to carry 
people within | ulanquins, and not to Jift up 
those who tumble out of them. My case coming 
. » 

under the latter description, 1 must 
} } 








h ive ™ 


rished, but for the circumstance of Major 
O'Dunder and two corporals passing accident 
ally by at the time, who pulled me out ff 

beneath, and saved me from certain destruc 
tion Since then, I have never entered a 
palanquin ; and even now I cannot think of 


m, without calling to mind the auctioneers 


as she covered me, like an immense 





with her ponderous corpo 
| 

| the good pay to be had j 
j ] “t] t 





> kept up. In my own 





ints 


You stare, gentlemen 


but upon my honour 








it’s true First, I had eight for a palanquin 
which, for decency’s sake, I was obliged to 
kee p, é Ith ugh I never used it Then I had 
‘ to rub down my horse, another to feed 
him, a third to water him, and a fourth to 
s le and bridle him. I had one to clean my 
boots, one to keep my spurs and stirrups in 
order, o1 to lave me and another to dress 


had one 


to fan me at night, and 





the 1 ! To drive away the 
, ul the g I required two; and 
= . ; 
t tif und dinner, and supper 
é t. Then I 1a brace to make sherbet 
I ( s; and the same number 
to V There were two for 
du y pa two for watering it, ar 
ten for ¢ r the same duty to the other apart 
ments of the house. But to enumerate tl 
’ et would be endless; and therefore I 
say not r fart about the matter 
l VW ‘ 1 ivis every body v h pt es to India 
’ : oe 
t t ; and, for this purpose, 
1 not ike a Pundit I got one of 
t] to 1 hou and a mighty learned 
. ‘ “i 


ught it me in thr 


! Is ent r } three months | 
< eli sta tongue, so as not to be 
distinguished f ba native I was the only 


nan int regiment that didit. The Colonei 
n n at t to master the thing, but he 
l t His brain was too stolidified 

1 too conversant with wine and good 





o ac! v impossibilities O'Dunder tried it 
y away for some time, h 


Calcutta is a very pleasant place to live in 
j erned 


so far as eating and drinking are con 











but ther meat or drink when 
a person | no appetite I tell you, there is 
n h thin d appetite in all India 
When I Ik I could have eaten the 
I n to r, and half a dozen of stars as 
i dessert er it; but | was not three weeks in 
this hot, stifling, mosquito country, when | 
had no more relish for my victuals than a new- 


Then such sights 


sharks, Cl 


s I have seen, of serpents, 
diles, and hippopotami swimming 

bout in the Hloogly ! A most dangerous place 
to bathe in, that Hoogly—and yet, such is the 


cursed infatuation of the people that they 
bathe n it daily although scores of men 
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women, and children, are every hour swal- 
lowed up before their eyes. It is a well at- 
tested fact, that the monsters which inhabit 
this abominable stream are so accustomed to 
human flesh, that they will eat nothing else. 
Fling a dog or a pig into the water, and he is 
but no sooner does a rational biped fancy 
p, than he is straightway transported to 
Abraham's bosom, in the fangs of an alligator, 
or some other of the ravenous fraternity. 

The interior of the country is not a bit bet- 
ter. It swarms with snakes, scorpions, centi- 

les, and tigers. The very air teems with 
| Nothing is more common than a shower 
of fishes. I have seen them fall in millions in 
the streets of Calcutta. And a devilish good 
dish these cloud fishes are—no cooking is re- 
quired. They are broiled in their descent by 
the sun's heat, and on reaching the ground, 
are fit for the table. They are of different 
sizes, varying from six inches, to a couple of 
feet in length, and weighing in proportion 

| have told yowat the beginning, that Col 
M‘Mulligan was abundantly ill-natured. I 
know not what to compare him to. He wasa 
sour-plum, a crab-stick, a scorpion, a viper, a 
ferret, or what you will. He never spoke at 
the mess except to O’Dunder and me; and 
when he did so, it was with such an air of 
superiority, as set us well nigh beside our- 
selves. One day, after smoking eighteen ci- 
gars, and drinking two bottles of port—his 
usual allowance—he announced to us, in pomp- 
ous terms, that he resolved to introduce a 
gong into the band of the regiment. 

“ A gong!” said 1, with a long stare, “ and 
what the devil is a gong?” The Colonel 
looked for some moments as if astounded at 
my audacity. His red nose grew redder: the 
crimson of the port mounted to his cheeks, till 
they became like burning coals; and he stared 
at me as if | had been a fiend incarnate. “ You 
will soon see what a gong is,” answered he, 
withdrawing the cigar from his mouth, and 
emitting | know not how many cubic feet of 
tobacco smoke. “ Something is in the wind,” 
whispered O’Dunder, at this exhibition of 
wrath. “ The Colonel will give you a dig 
some of these days: so have a care of your 
soul, O'Shaughnessy.” 

I thought no more of it at the time; but a 
few days thereafter, the regiment chanced to 
be on review before the Commander in Chief. 
My company was placed close by the band, 
who were ordered to play up the Duke of 
York's march, in honour of the occasion.— 
They commenced as usual, but in such an in- 
fernal style of loudness, that the regiment 
stood aghast. On looking to ascertain the 
cause of this uproar, I saw that the whole was 
occasioned by a seapoy of a fellow, beating 
time upon a circular instrument, by all the 
world like a tambourine, or lid of a pot. I did 
not imagine that the whole earth contained 
any thing capable of producing such discord 
I thought the fellow had come there to insult 
so rushing forward, I wave him a 
kick, and sent my fist through his machine m 
the twinkling of an eye 

By J——!” exclaimed O’Dunder, who 
stood by at the time, “ what is this you have 


aone 





ad 





the troops 
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“ What have I done?” said I, with asto- 
nishment 

* Aye, Tom O'Shaughnessy, what have 
you done? Don’t you see you have broken the 
Colonel's gong ?” 

“ The Colonel and his gong may go to the 
devil,” was my answer. “ My ears are not 
made of brass more than other people's; and 
no man shall insult them with impunity,” 

So much for the gong, but the business did 
not end here. I was reprimanded by the 
Commander in Chief, and a new gong set a- 
going the very next day. It would not do to 
demolish this as I did the first. I would have 
run the risk of a court martial ; and was obliged 
to put up with the nuisance as patiently as I 
could. Matters, however, did not remain long 
in this state. Not satisfied with carrying his 
point against me, and every man of sense in 
the regiment, the Colonel showed his revenge 
in a manner so virulent and mean, that I could 
no longer brook the indignity. With a view 
of annoying me, he ordered the gong beater to 
take up his station opposite to my window 
every morning by daybreak; and there to 
thump away at his diabolical instrument till 
he could thump no longer. I bore this for two 
mornings, but on the third, my indignation 
got beyond all bounds; and springing half 
naked out of bed, I got hold of the gong, and 
broke it to pieces over the rascal’s head. This 
was an insult which military etiquette could 
not overlook. I was challenged by the Colonel, 
and met him, with O’Dunder for my second, 
about two miles from the city. We never fired, 
a coup de soleil having struck my adversary 
dead as he was taking his station. Some al- 
leged that he died of apoplexy, produced by 
excessive rage, but I have no manner of doubt 
that he owed his death to a coup de soleil. 

This event occasioned a vacancy, as you 
may readily suppose, and Major O’Dunder 
was appointed to fill it up. He became Colonel 
to the regiment, and I succeeded as Major. 
Such a promotion, you will perhaps conceive, 
added to my happiness; very far from it. I 
was confoundedly miserable ; and what with 
erief, and the heat of the climate, I became 
from a lusty man, a mere scarecrow, as I am 
at this moment. The truth is, gentlemen, 
since [ must out with it, I was the victim of 
remorse. ‘The canker worm of care got into 
my heart, and made it as soft as a frosted po 
tato. It may well be said, with the poet, that 
erief played upon my damask cheek ; for my 
cheeks were at this time as plump and rosy as 
a parson’s cushion, till that infernal liver com- 
plaint tinged them all over with yellow and 
The mess could not make out what 
was the matter with me. Some said that I was 
ill of home sickness, and longing after the 
pleasant fields of Connaught; some that I was 
labouring under the blue devils, and others, 
that I was in love. But the plain statement 
of the matter was, that I felt remorse for the 
death of the Colonel. True, I did not abso 
lutely kill him, but indirectly he died by my 
and if | had not insulted his gong, he 


brown 


hands ; 


might have been alive this day, smoking his 
cigars, and drinking his port, as usual 

I need not describe to you what is meant by 
You will get 2 very good definition 


remorse 
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the latter as it swung from side to side.—I 
rd the hour strike once and again.—My ear 
Every tone, | 
tucht by it—The cricket 
—the 
and hummed like 





eute w- 


painful 





ever feeble, was caug 

ved with monstrous loudness; mos- 
guitoes and fire-flies buzzed 
lof an org 
the gentle zephyrs seemed to sweep by and 
t vl avainst the half- 


an around my head—and 


opened casement, as uf a 
triumphed in the air. Nor was my 
h) 
le 


ich less sensible than my ears and my 








‘ The fumes of brandy, and wine, and 
» were strangely jumbled with the scent 
the odoriferous pl ints which were growing 
pon 
> ecstasy ol de- 
rit the iudicrot 
s t hed by the pa 
t ldered as the 
p s of remorse shot across it At one tim 
I was full of Colonel O’Dunder. I saw his 








‘ 1 peering beneath the 
cocked hat—then I 

I ! s, his little meagre 
huge sword dangling from his 


redundant figure of widow 


ld appear before me At one 

















be st £ t er arms 

a bo, and her n t passionately 
> ‘ ! I I b k « mcs ‘ ed it 
her with unea ly vices, the white teeth 
shining like pearls from the t ft 
sooty physiognomut At I S would 
be mounted pon 1 ¢ ynant, s ng Vv nh 
delight, and having one of her fat arms thrown 
around my neck, for I too was on the top of 
the elephant n the same car as the widow 
und on my way with her to the t iunt l 
was there id | was al at t me mo- 
ment, in 1 n the midst of 
darkness. It essed ubiquity 

that | was in « es at one tune 
that it was broad daylight at one of the 
places, and « s at another nd that 
the one I w: Lcaron an elep ant’s bac 
heek-by-jowl with Mrs. O'H is, and in the 
ober, drinking brandy at hon Tl both 
tickled and astonished me; and I th ught that 
I laughed aloud with dow it mirth 

Bus my laughter was soon checked, for thi 
gay undefinable scene flitted past, 1 in stalk- 


ed Colone] M‘Mulligan. Ina moment remorse 
came upon me. ‘The glass, which 
ing to my lips, 1 replaced upon the table, 
an involuntary shudder, and gazed, horror- 
at the apparition. I would have bid 
him avaunt, but I could not speak. I would 
ive sheered off, but I could not rise. I would, 
ps, have run him through with my sword, 
charged my pistols at him; but I could 
could, was to gaze 


not litt my hand All I 


ive 


struck, 


upon him, and listen to the maledictions he 
would doubtless pour out against me 

He looked horribly ill-natured. His little 
sharp fiery eyes darted at me like a basilisk’s 
and, as he saluted me with these lightning 
ria ces. his face bet me redder, his nose larger, 
and his whole attitudes more threate go He 





re d 
coat, blue small-clothes, tasselled boots, and pa- 
urs, were perte ctly visible and distinct, 

1 all around w For som 


was dressed in uniform. His cocked ha 





s darkness 
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time he did nothing but gaze upon me, and I, 
in self-defence, gazed at him with equal inten- 
Meanwhile, he increase in 
dilated on all sides—his body becom- 

Daniel Lambert's, 
as O’Brian’s, 
his face seven times the diameter of the regi- 
mental bass-drum Altogether, the little, fat, 


sity. 


seemed to 
size—he 
ing ten times thicker than 


his stature twice as great and 


ruby-nosed Colonel M‘Mulligan assumed the 
appearance of a monstrous giant—swelling out 
till he filled the whole room with his hideous 
dimensions. During this tremendous process 
the air was filled with dreadful sounds, which 


the lips of the 
Shaughnessy, 
M’' Mulligan! beware the Colonel 
of the twenty-ninth These were his words; 


phantom. “QO 
O'Shaughnes 


und as F loved the nguage of Shaks 

peal l en i ired to do the same in reply 

*“ Thou canst not say | did it,” trembled upon 

my lips, but refused to proceed farther. I 
uld not hem 1 





ret t uttered, and they rushed 


back to my heart, from whence they came 





For the first time in my life did I feel some 
thing like fear; and [| make no doubt I should 
have been mortally raid, had not gnation 








vil riances Of my adversary 
| -+ 
<e the others inished away 
] nd m naged to another 
+} ‘ 


wed WILh additional ener 


Scarcely had I done this, when the sound 


7 
> 


ww of anger 


l ng i i: upon my ¢ 
ept over me when | heard it, tor it was the 
1, detestable sound which had brought 
my calamities. Ere I had time for re 
flect , the gong-beater stood before me—the 
1 whose impertinence I formerly chastised 
On his head he wore a white turban; and his 


of the 
He was 


and wore san 


brow was stained with the mark 


caste to which he belonged 


linen trowsers, 





aressed in wide 





dals upon his feet, but his arms to the shoul 
ders were bare Boom—boom—boom went 
17, with a loudness which nearly deaf. 





> ticking of the clock,—the 
chirping of the crickets,—the buzzing of the 
! 1itoes,—the fluttering of the fire-flies,— 


these were in a moment drowned by the 














noisy delug emanated from the abomi 
na r r vas this the whole, for in a 
hort time ¢ el M‘Mulligan appeared in 

fo grinning at ime as at first, 
ind, with diabolical malice, en ouraging the 
fellow to 1 e as much noise as possible. In 
addition to this, the latter skipped about the 
room, langhed at me with his ugly black mug, 


put out his tongue in derision, and thumped 




















away within a tof my nos You will won 
der why I did not at once kick him to the 
shades below; but, deuce take me, if I had the 
power to move or do any thing— xcept lift the 
ass of brandy to my lips 
Confound these visions of mine! I think I 
| shall never get to the end of them. The spec 
tacle, somehow or other, became changed. | 
now saw an elephant in the en air—the same 
elephant that 1 saw in my house; and Widow 
O'Higgins was upon its back, in the centre of 
the car; and had her plump arms thrown 


two men; and she smiled, 


them, and seemed 


around the necks of 
and kissed mighty fond of 
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i them. And ono of these men was Colonel | brandy bottl 
Mi‘ Mull n,and t ther was myself; and ye self out, 
not myself; for all the while I | | {anda human body In a word, it turned 


, the latter suddenly stretched it 


ad 





rned with a human 














v f sitt n my own dark « " additional Colonel, and stood upon the table 
y ndy [ cannot say m r maliciously at me. The glass did the 
} { Iw both here but | sar thing nd when I let it go with horror, 
v t t © Shaughnessys was the rea on discovering the change, it fell to the floor 
I told you l t la k that « vulsed the house; and 
the islan t ke of K rney to my rose, puffing 1 blowing, from the gro 
: selt Now t 1 think t W Ww enu ( nel M‘Mu n This de 

©'lliggins \ it? She w ‘ vouring f my two best friends went to my very heart 
to re ( to ich t r ce us | l t r with tole! e com posure the ais- 

f for the t of his 1e re loyalty of my « ind furniture, but any fal! 
d my ig off in the bottle and glass was too much 

‘ f | 1 ( I I | yi overcome with such base 


t, | know 
! und not Il was ay from it by a loud noise at 
to be ¢ r tine itsid of t house ind on o hing my 











his the rest, melted eyes, | found t chambe thed in the lustre 
4 for I in I ar ern mornin The zephyrs breath ig 
I ment y irough the casements, filled the house 
f é tion t rfume. The phantoms of 
re ir ant rhe tw th ) eding night had vanished with the 
t ! r r ts nat Even the ss 
l te t ¢ s sons 
: \ t I t s O’ Dunder and 
' \I Ou ( to the tig 


t capaciti col cumstance which, I assure you, afforded me no 

tt ! ni t that ’ small degree of satisfaction There were S« 

: Nor were t poys on horseback, and Sepoys on foot, to th 

t s of tort ! med with bunting 

it ( s t ea th fire ot s withsa 

) ! 1 ade to t ther cymbal 
But what pe d l ters, d ti et 1 sherbet-makers, 
( Vii MM H ( ~ HH ‘ s what else a!] 

beat t I y | were t nd their hal 
! s in his \ ly ! rand music, together with the roaring of 
, that t was not a in th the elephant, and ne ing and trampling of 
‘ but nd yet it was full of 1 the hor produced a <« rd only inferior to 

p the t tion of these were | that by which I was saluted in my visions 
it tt { I \ I pla ( up aloneside of us,” said O’ Dunder, “we 
flirt wit t V it en l re hay ept a birth for you on the elephant's back 

‘ i] t cit it me with the most Ay, do, dear Mr. O'Shaughnessy,” added 
hat f res ) | e, a with ¢ I t widow, p ying her fat face over the side 
a st Ll voce, O Sha i of the « , and ogling me with her squinting 
r O'S r ssy, O'Sha é r You can sit on one side of me, and 





; M‘VMu ' e the ¢ f the ( OoO'D er on the other But it would 
t th W you col ‘ t t this | not t N r ha he spoken the word, 





was t t r { IL « r t ct 

{ tw , alee. a .. ; oy tae of 

. it ces of fifty O’Dun de n f ie the f 

‘ } tvOl ‘ f it } y Wis 

iea t | t i l I t y 

‘ e that re 1 ir ete nal i I hip 
r \ etty t S r I \ s t did not long cont 
. | | S | d ov ! it « ) them ; but still I con 
1 ly t « t t \ t e of their t r 
1 } it ( 1 therefore declined 
ny t with all due politeness, and re 
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with a turf of rich verduro, and in others with 
fine sand. A few banian trees spread their am- 
ple foliage here and there over its surface, cur- 
taining from the burning rays of the sun what- 
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ever spots they shaded with their canopy. This | 


was the place where we expected to rouse the 
ticer—our Sepoys having intimated to us that 
one of those ferocious animals had been seen 
prowling in the plain the evening before. How- 
ever, no tiger made its appearance. We beat 
up every quarter without success, and sent 


scouts in different directions to get intelligence. | 


In this fruitless chase, we continued till eight 
o'clock, when the state of our cattle warned us 
it was time to take some rest; and our stomachs 
iinted, in equally strong terms, that a little 
refreshment would not be amiss. We, accord- 
ingly, sojourned beneath the umbrage of the 
nearest banian tree, and breakfast was prepar- 
ed in the twinkling of an eye—the widow and 
colonel having previously, with some effort, 
dismounted from their elephant. 

But we did not long enjoy our meal in silence 
for about the middle of the feast, the el phant 
was observed to become fidgetty—raising his 
trunk portentously in the air, moving from side 


to side, and uttering a peculiar ery. Scarcely 





1a hideous crowl 


g¢ to the quarter 


were these signs observed, tha 
fell upon our ears; and, looki 
from whence it proceeded, we perceived a pail 
of fiery eyes glaring upon us. They were those 





of the tiger, which was circling the outskirts of 
our encampment, and evidently waiting for an 


At this apparition, the 


opportunity to dash in. 
widow screamed aloud, O’Dunder drew his 
sword, and the Sepoys betook themselves to 
their fire-arms. For my part, I neither did the 
one nor the other. My irst step was to get 
mounted, and give chase totheenemy. There 
is no use in waiting for the attack ofa tiger. If 
you do not kill him, he will kill 
too much courtesy to give him the compliment 
of the first onset. : 

No sooner had I backed my charger, than I 
clapped the rowels in his sides, and dashed on 
towards our adversary. 
ed as grim as if he would have made minced 
meat of us both; but as we neared him, his 
valour seemed to abate, and, turning round, he 
fairly took to his heels, and scampered over the 
plain. Away went he, and away went I in the 
pursuit. But scarcely had I got a hundred 
yards from the encampment, than a volley of 
exclamations came after me from O'’ Dunder 
and the widow. They were calling me back, 
but so interested was | in my object, that I took 
no heed to their entreaties. It was a singular 
race between my steed and the tiger. Both ran 
as if they were contending for the plate at New- 
market; and I make no manner of doubt, that, 
upon good ground, the former would have dis- 
tanced his opponent. This was so much the 
case, that whenever he came upon the turf, he 
made such advances, as well nigh to tread upon 
the tiger’s kibes; and the latter would unques- 
tionably have been beat all to sticks, but for 
the circumstance of the plain being in many 
places sandy, and therefore, better adapted to his 
velvet paws than to the hard hoofs of the charger 

Away we went through thick and thin, some- 
times trampling over the firm verdure of the 





soil, at other timesknee-deep in sand. We leapt | 


| 


| you; and it is | 


For a moment he look- | 


| 
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over trenches, gullies, trunks of trees, and 
every impediment. During the whole of this 
race, the sun shone forth with extraordinary 
vigour. There was nota cloud to stain the 
sapphirine dome of heaven, whose vast ampli- 
tude was filled with an universal gush of gold- 
en glory. The heat was intense, and, I believe, 
that had it not been for the ardour of the par- 
ties engaged, we must inevitably have sunk 
under it. Never, 1 believe, since the creation 
of the world, was a tiger so completely bam- 
boozled. He had caught a Tartar with a ven- 
geance ; and could not, with all his cleverness, 
get rid of him. Away he went, panting and 
blowing, and foaming, as if perdition was at his 
heels; and away went we after him, with all 
our mettle. There was nothing for him, but 
either to be trampled to death, or surrender at 
discretion; and he did not seem inclined to re 
lish either alternative. At last. as fortune would 
have it, we approached a deep ravine, fringed 
with jungle and brushwood, and watered below 
by a small stream which ran through its cen 
tre. The tiger saw that the only safety for his 


he strained 


soul was in this 

every nerve to gain it In pite ot all our ef- 
forts, he was successful—« ring, with one 
desperate spring, the verge of the a and 








ing like a ball down its sides, till the river 
ceived him in its bosom 

The question now was, what ought to be 
done? My horse had wisdom enough to see that 
it would never answer to plunge into the ra 
vine: and he drew up, of his own accord, and 
stood snorting and panting by its side. Aftera 
moment's reflection, I resolved to dismount, 
and make the attack. Having, therefore, taken 
my pistols in one hand, and my sword in ano 
ther, | wound my way cautiously downwards, 
and beheld the ferocious animal slaking his 
thirst at the pool. At first, I was apprehensive 
that | would not get at him, and that he would 
take the opportunity of my being disqualified 
for pursuit, to steal off and escape scot free. I 
so far from shunning the en- 
he no sooner saw me, than he set upa 
white 





was mistaken 





counter, 


ft . 
fangs, 





horrid growl, showing his long 
and couching like a cat wl it is about to 
spring upon its prey. ha! monsieur le 





tigre said [, “ y uare not such an ass as I 
supposed. You have shown yourself a fellow 
of some sense, in getting me away from my 
friends ; and you doubtless anticipate the plea- 
sure of enjoying a bonne bouche upon the body 
of Tom O'Shaughnessy. But, by St. Patrick, 
I have not been educated at Trinity College 
for nothing; and I shall perhaps show youa 
trick as good as your own!” So saying, I ad- 
vanced towards him, holding out my sword at 
arm's length, when he made a violent spring 
forwards, and received the weapon a full foot 
into his body. It penetrated the chest, and he 
recoiled, roaring with pain, and bleeding copi- 


f 
ously. I did not pause amoment with my ope- 
rations 


I gave him a second thrust, then a 
third; and lastly, with the rapidity of lightning, 
discharged both my pistols at his head. The 
balls took effect ; and the poor devil rolled into 
the stream, and expired in less than a minute 

While engaged in this business, I heard over 
head, the trampling of steeds and the sound of 
human voices. If hallooed aloud, and was au 
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The Memorial Pillar 217 §;: 
be 
‘ 4 
etherwise; for I got entirely rid of the pangs | Where to the love of many year * & 
f remorse, which had haunted me seo fear Was given one last embrace ; a 
fully ever since the death of Colonel M‘Mul Oh! ye have set a spell of power ef s. 
gan Deep in your record of that hour 5 a 
\ few weeks after my recovery, I was wait a me 
ed upon by O'Dunder, who informed me that A spell to waken solemn thought, £ 
LP 





A still, small under-tone, 
That calls back days of childhood, fraught 
With many a treasure gone ; 
And smites, perchance, the hidden source, 
Though long untroubled, of remorse 


since Mrs. O'Higgins and I were on such bad 
rms, he was resolved to marry her himself. 
This he did some days thereafter; and I had 
ason to wish him joy on the event. He left 
he regiment, and took a passage to England 
sith his wife, almost immediately after. Asa 
reward for my services, his Excellency, the 
Governor-General, was pleased to grant me 
his commission without purchase. And thus 
lid I step into his boots, and became Colonel 
f the gallant twenty-ninth 

I was now in an important situati 

active part t 


aed 


. 


aS. 


For who that gazes on the stone 
Which marks your parting spot, 
Who but a mother’s love hath known, 
The one love changing not? 
Alas! and haply learn'd its worth, 
yn, and First with the sound of “ Earth to earth?” 
perform in the concerns of . 


h ad 


being engaged with my regiment in 
he war against the Pindarees. For my 


sistance in this business, I was publicly thank 


as 


ed by his Excellency, and had my name ho- 


But thou, true-hearted Daughter! thou 
O'er whose bright honour’d head 
Blessings and tears of holiest flow 
Ev'n here were fondly shed; 

















nourably mentioned by the Government at | Thou from the passion of thy grief 
. ’ " . . . ie, te 
me. During the war, two remarkable events | In its full tide couldst draw relief 
ened tome. First, | slew with my own 
1 2 boa constrict thirty feet in length; | For oh! though painful be th'excess, 
i, secondly, I was seize with liver The might wherewith it swells, 
aint As I detest self-praise, I s l say p In Nature's fount no bitterness " 
ng more about the former subject, tl that Of Nature's mingling dwells » iL 
rust my sword down the 1 ster's tl t And thou hadst not, by wrong or pride, : 
er a score of cowardly Sepoys had taken to | Poison'd the free and healthful tide i 
it on the US1Ol Wit rea t! } 
ed nstitut nsidera But didst thou meet the face no more £ 
. , thes . 
my ylexion f i Wh th ung heart first knew’ } 
to the vile brown Ve An ull was ali in this world oer _ 
ears at the present moment With ties thus close and true? r 
it relate all that I saw and did | [t wa on earth no other eve ; 
T sla ¢ | 2 he } P 
India, it would fill a volume By and by, I | Could give thee back thine infancy 
in t »>subm t mv opsery it ns t the put 
nprint; when, I flatter myself, all be able | No other voice ild pierce the maze 
give a better and more impartial a unt of Where, deep within thy breast, 
$ important coun than vhi has | The sounds and dreams of other days i 
hitherto issued from the press With Memory lay at rest; i 
\ Mopery PytHaGorean. | No other smile to thee could bring ‘ 
; - . 7 
A gladd gr like the breath of Spring ’ 
‘ 
Yet, while thy place of weeping still 7 
Its lone memorial keeps, 
From the New Monthly Magazine While on thy name, midst wood and hill, 


The quiet sunshine sleeps, 
And touches, in each graven line, 
Of reverential thought a sign ; 
“Hast thou through Eden's wild-wood vales pursued re 
Fach mountain-scene magnificently rude, 
Nor, with attention’s lifted eye, revered 

at modest stone which pious Pembroke rear'd, 
Which still records, beyond the pencil’s power, 
The silent sorrows of a parting hour ?”’ 

Pleasures of Memory 


THE MEMORIAL PILLAR-* 


Can I, while yet these tokens wear ' 
The impress of the Dead, : 

Think of the love embodied there, 
As of a vision fled ? 

A perish'd thing, the joy and flower 

And glory of an earthly hour? 


8 Po ey, re 


Morner and Child! whose blending tears 
Have sanctified the place, 
Not so '—I will not bow me so 
To thoughts that breathe despair ; 
A loftier faith we need below, 
Life's farewell words to bear' 


* On the road-side between Penrith and Ap- 
pleby, stands a small pillar with this inscrip- 


n: “ This pillar was erected in the yea lat . 
roe Th P . ~~ he year Mother and Child!—your tears are past,— ; 
1656, by Ann, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, | & . , Y. 
f , ; | Surely your hearts have met at last F.H tf 

wr a memorial of her last parting, in this place, . i 





with her good and pious mother, Margaret, | — ‘ f 
Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on the 2d | of the parish of Brougham, every 2d day of c 
April, 1616: in memory whereof she hath left | April for ever, upon the stone-table placed hard : 
an annuity of 4/. to be distributed tothe poor | by Laus Deo"’ }F 


Vor. XI.—No. 63 2 E 
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Mi nthly Review 
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the king, Don Joham, wrote to him, at Seville 
a kind letter, dated 2Uth March, 1483, saying 


iat he would be pleased to see him, being a 


t with } far } 
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r ure rede 1 exculpating Fer 
‘ ' : Isabella { the charge of ingra 
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st M ter rately brought against them by severa 
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«ong, 48 1s proved by his letters; his sons were 
nade pages to the queen authorized 
to create a mayorazgo in his family, v 
thus ennobled ; ; 


he was 








hich was 


he had privileges and emolu 


nts bestowed on him in his newly discover 


yuuntries; he was entrusted with an ample 
high command; the kindest and most 
uttering expressions were addressed to him 








the two monarchs, when on a sudden a 
storm arose, which obscured the whole urse 
s fortunes 
‘ ymbo found the « 77 ’ 1 heen 
viv settied at Hispan nastate of creat 
sion, and he seems t ave been either 
= t restor ‘ I must be 
. tted that he ud exces ed 5 pow 
hac ude s f the ] 
{them to Spa t ind that t sus 
the salaries “_ P ; 
ers and set li 
r ina : ' : ond 
the . ee Cheeta - =, 
: n ) sons 
eturned to Spa Hispa 
f ¢ " . : 
l ‘ nh i ' 
. ! ! ' D ite 
tinants bese t " t king 
th ac . t Ss th 
i ! Gere 1 ’ ‘ 
1a ¢ e res P ‘ 
. i it fa _ 2 ee a . 
: . . were en . t va 
vce \ ul iajestie sons Vet 
Fe win paused a nog t ie befe } 1 k 
easure against s tay irite adm } 
sonly in May. 1494. that he determine 
ding an othcer, with the tit , to 
L uisit t nvestioate t ea f th 
llling discontent The king's « t 
n the commander Bobadilla, an old servant 








the rown, and a mar till then. of ic 

ter On Bobadilla’s arrival at His i 
ne na ti sturbances nearly que 1 hut 
his appearance was the signal tor the discor 
tented to raise fresh outcries against the m 
- } they calle f or "he 

ge surroun \ irt 1 S and 
‘ ys not a litt stimulated by his own a 

t ind cupidity, acted with gre irsiiness 

wards the adm i s b zed 
ipon their house and property t the 

gins, and sent them nel ‘) their 
rly at Cadiz } vever ' Nove wer bw 
they were immediately released by order of 
their majesties. who were then at Grenada 
supply of money was sent to them, and they 
were invited to appear at court where thev 
were received most kindly, and were expressly 

rmed that the treatment which they had 


reverse of their 


been the 





very 
majesties intentions. Bobadilla being recalled 
D Nicholas de Ovando was sent as goverr 
general, ad interim, wit Colombo s consent 
and in September vere riven 
that the admiral's be restored 





te 


to him He wa 


indemnified for 


moreover 


s losse s,. the c yntracts he had made were con- 
firmed, and in he was reinstated in all 
hie privileges and emoluments, except the go 


short 
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It 1s a remarkable circumstance, 
that the inquests taken, and the de 
positions forwarded against him, were hushed 
and that he does not 
appear ever to have solicited, as he might have 
to be tried, or confronted with his accu- 
sers, in order that he might clear himself from 
the charges of his a The historian 
Oviedo remarks, on this subject, “that the real 

imprisonment of the admiral 
remained secret, because the king and queen 
rather than 


vernorship.* 
however 





up, and b yt made public 
done 
cusers 
motives of the 


preferred to have him disch 


rved 
} irged, 


severely trea 
The 2 
Color re 





yage of 
instruc- 
admiral's 
ymbo was 
ny of His 
nor even 





yy the king, fi 





May (V2 eS new expedition, during 
ragua, 
re he 
is unsucce rt s attempt at forming a 


i! ; iT i it t R at Ve ivua whe 
narratives, 
rhe first 
by D I 1 member of 

the expedition Hi tat ‘ that Colom 
he named 
Santa Maria « 5 i received by 
leven sent 
Wea 
slready 
very skil 


jus me 


tw 1 ft s t t them ut 


r Ly ithe veral ounces 
without nstruments He then 
proceeds t tate, that im ymnsequence of an 
t vas mad y the imiral, to 

| e and his ¢ iren, the camp 
spa rds was attaci i, several of the 





i. and they found it neces 


sary, after bur g tw f their ships which 


best of 


hle ‘ r k the 
sgrace 
, who 
appe are 
conn 

oddly 
aths 
1 é for his 
tion under ¢ mb Ho 
the 
Rio de Bel 1 great number of Indians from 
ohbour 
to join 
natives 


We have another account of this 
i ) Mendez 


ur who 
vh » he beaue 
tat that. w | the exped n is In 


dd. giving out that the d me 


se of \ 
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But,” says Mer I heliered them not, 
und thought they had as bled to burn our 
snip and kill us ! hich supposition 
the admiral ordered 1 t ro and exp! re I 
went accordingly, with one single companion, 
to the i was met by 


eacique's habitation, and was 


pposed my pro 


the chief's son, who roughiy | 


bad Sea documents in Voi lp 
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mat I wanted with his fa 





gress sekilr 4 











ther I said that I was a physician, but the 
young Indian would not be persua ied i, see 
yng that by this means I could not 
took out from my pocket a comb s s 
looking gviass, a 1 I tol my my l Es 
bar, to comb and cut my hair Att t of 
this, the cacique's son, and the er Indians 
present, looked astonished and dismayed; | 
told Escobar to comb the caci¢ son, and to 
eut his hair; then! gave | t nb, scis 
sors, and glass, upon which he became friend 
ly, and I asked him for something to eat. By 
his order, his people did bring some provisions 
of which we cheerfully partook, and then we 
left them friends. I the eturn nb 
and made report to my ra the ac rai t 
the occurrences vol. i. p. 316 

Next morning. however, there was a in 
held on board, and Colombo having asked the 


opinion of Mendez, the latter sa 
eacique and f 


must be seized, after which, the rest would be 


th princip umong his people 


easily induced to submit This barbarous 
council was 
and most of his chiefs and their wives, chil 
dren, and relatives 
of their race 
they were 


ed into effect: the caciaue 





with all the principal men 


were made prisoner but while 


on the way to the ships the « cique 
fanit 


escaped, through the f the man who h 


charge of him, and afterwards cau 








niaras mut njyury Che tins then came 
Admural sa ] ut eay y 


on shore wit seventy 


nd the 


to resist the attacks I t istiy tate na 
tives 


and at nst was gia to leave it 1 


fated c 





is highly interesting for t f pla 
sincerity in w! tis W ten, a s 

ing the bok eCKICSS 8 ! 

ready to serve his ist 

Colombo seems f t 
appreciate this < 

him “ other 3 to ex te 


in the isla t { : 








e affair of Bobadilla, he thus expresses him 


to the dominions of their Ua 


inds than Europe and 








A a put tos é I ha withstood the of 
n Fra Englar d Portugal, and 
have swer that these lands belong to their 


majesties, f here my Redeemer has sent me 
1 have t the best part of my life in this con 
quest d J vy find myself upon invidious 
and ma 10u irges deprived of all 


Colombo returned 
1504, ill in health, and 


From his fourth voyages 


vember 








soon after queen Isabella, his patroness, died 
He s ved her but a short time, and we have 
here a copy of his will, made on his death bed, 
at Valladolid, the 19th May, 1506, in which he 
describes himself under the high sounding 


title of Admiral, Viceroy, and Governor 


General of the islands and continents of the 





Indies A few hours afterwards, these were 


Mr. Navarrete next passes in review the va 








rious Spanish writers w have treated of C 

mbo's discoverie ind of the early Spanish 
settlements in the New World. The first iz 

der is naldes, rector of the Villa 
de s | in his Historia de los 
Re ( peaks of the great events of 
his time, Colom s voyages and discoveries 


personally, and 


among other things, speaking of the admiral's 
return t Castile a r his second voyage, he 
states, that he was dressed in the garb fa 
nor f St. F s t f those fits of de 
ve 1 t which e have seen 
( ect an that e had wit 
me | s, Wu m he | taken a 
et to show the 
she P self. hower 
f at s The next writer 
I NI t \ rie 1 Ss versonally a 
{ \ te De rebus 
( / / ‘ s. Th 
D HH ( n of the 
I irs of g 
- I n n s! 
1 t H the story of 
~ ‘ st but A 
fons I wrote an Italian translatior 
t t nto Spania 
‘ , - shed bv Barcia 
N first in celebrity as 
vith | iffairs, stands Father Ba 
| ( se invectives agains 


f foreign writers have 
s trans tions 
orl ( the 10st or 
j ; é s Ind R 
t F ts vhich he treats 
col es bsequent events 
n the N W 1s far as the year 1520 
I se V es, however, remain inedited ; the 
tw tirst iutograph preserved in tne 
ro. icad y of t an: the third im the 
roval librar 
In this work savs Mr. Navarrete Las 
(Casas as displaved vast erudition. mired 
however. wit 2 disregard for temperance anc 
¢ rimination. i metinas hoardears upon 
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many original 
documents, which he has most carefully and 


temerity He had access t& 


scrupulously copied or extracted, and in these 
alone he is entitled to the highest credit and 
confidence. On this account, and for his hav 
ing been present at many of the early expedi 
tions and conquests, his authority has been fol 
lowed by many subsequent writers, and among 
the rest by Antonia de Herrera, in his Deca 
3as He ‘do s not deserve so much credit when 
he relates from hearsay or from recollection 
for as he began, as he himself says, to write 
bis history in 1527, when he was fifty-three 
years of age, and did not complete it before 
1559, when he was eighty-five ; and as he con 
fesses also that he wrote both what he had seen, 
and what he had not scen, but heard, during 
axty years of his life, it is not extraordinary 
that his memory should fail him, and that he 
should confound one event with the other, de 
viate from the order of chronology, and alter 
the real nature and connexion of cause and ef 
fect 

Our editor, after quoting instances of this 
meorrectness, proceeds in the following lan 
guage, which must appear remarkable as com 
ing troin ultra Catholic Spain 

l'o give an idea of the singular character 

of this writer (Las Casas), we must premise 
that his system on the conquest of the New 
Vorld reduced itself to this principle, viz 
that the authority of the pope alone could le 
gally bestow on the Christian monarchs the 
sovereignty over the discovered lands, which 
was to be, however, but a limited and protect 
ed supremacy, leaving the native kings or 
chiefs in the possession of their own imme 


diate authority over their subiects as before 











this being the properest means to obtain the 
establishment of Christianity, an object, whu 
Las ( . g t, was the « argu 
ment ort f, ge n rou ‘ 
conquest evan ca nldness, cha 
t i f s 1 r th ( 
arins to be employe t s fua thiw 
tion Consequently whate r departs I 
this principle is in Las Casas’ eyes rime, an 
isurpation, a disore 
In seeing d Las ¢ s of 
public right thus severe commented upon Db 
another Spanisi ergym d a secretar t 
« ic Majesty, in th te ntu 
ty. m reflections « t , ore tiame of 
Iman opini sv resent t selves to the 
mind of the readt One th r evident, Las 
Casas n s faith, single heartec 
end i with the secret springs 
f worldly affairs, otherwise he could never 
have fancied that the subjection of the New 
World, or of any country, could be effected b 
spiritual means alone; or rather that the Spi 


Yet his 


1 delusion common to 


mards would be satisfied with these 
was an amiable error 
many high and generous minds of various 
communions, even in our own days. Exclu 
sive religious studies but indifferently qualify 
aman to direct the intricate and jarring ma 
chinery of human interests and human pas 
sions: inthis Mr. Navarrete is right—he knows 
men better; but as a matter of speculative 
opinion, Las Casas’ simplicity 1s more attractive 


than his censor'’s world 








wisdom 


Another and a classical writer on Indian af. 
fairs is Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, whose 
works are not yet wholly known to the pub 
lic. The principal among them, viz. La His 
toria natural y general de las Indias, islas y 
tierra firme del mar Oceano, contains fifty 
books, and is divided into three parts; the first 
of which alone has been printed entirely, and 
afterwards reprinted with a comment, and also 
translated into Italian and French. Of the se 
cond part, the first book only has been print 
ed; and the remaining books, as well as the 
whole of the third part, have remained inedit 
ed, although Charles III. ordered the whole to 
be printed. “ Oviedo,” says Navarrete, “is a 
laborious diligent writer, very accurate, espe 
cially when treating of the epoch which fol 
lowed that of Colombo, and with the events of 
which he was better acquainted than with the 
earlier times of the first discovery.” Oviedo 
was born in 1478, went in 1513 to Tierra Fir 
me, as reedor de las fundiriones de oro, or in 
spector of the smelting of the gold; in 1519, 
he was lieutenant to Davila, in Darien, where 
he distinguished himself. In 1526 he was 
named governor and captain of the province of 
Carthagena, in Tierra Firme ; and m 1535, al 
calde of the fortress of St. Domingo, in Hispa 
niola. Afterwards, having returned to Spain, 
he was appointed cronista general, or historio 
grapher of the Indies. He died at Valladolid 
in 1557, having been forty years in the king's 
service, thirty of which he passed in the In 
dies 
After this recapitulation of the old writers, 


Navarrete 


‘ontemporary with the liscovery 


proceeds to argue, that it is from these the his 
tory of that period ought to be « piled. He 
the enter toa sort ot p get disqu s 
t 1 t col t t Sp irds at the 
‘ tis1 smart of our business 
t Unfortunately, if we examine 
the t { the va is European settle 
ients hw ds ere is enough to make 
us h ( t ir heads an lush for th sins 
ol a ind i All were guilty: the guilt of 
the Spa € re } neinous an ae 
st ve \ vert s irt, to the mag 
itu ot the ‘ t Some difference 
also ought t b ) betwe the various 
Spanish ¢ tl a bet n their chiets 
Che con Mexu y Cortez, is certain 
v ¢ ester rreat re { the chara 
ter of at t T quity 1 ittaches it 
self to those of Pizarr d Almagro. When 
we think of the dreadful sacrifices of human 
victims "I lated to t ionstrous Mexican 
dols—when we reflect that the Mexican rulers 
were a race of rs—that Montezuma was 





ious tyrant, we can 





n the success of Cortez Con 





lone could extirpate the Juggernauts of 
w World; and we may even allow, that 
humanity and civilization triumphed for once 
under the banners of ambition. _ 





In conclusion, we must observe, that Mr 
Navarrete appears to us to have acted his part 
with a certain dignified moderation; which is 
the more commendable, considering the quar 
ter whence it proceeds. If he has not suc 
ceeded in making an impression in favour of 
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Spain, he may console himself by reflecting 
that the adv ate is worthy of a better cause 
Si Pergama dextra 

t ‘oissent 


Def 1 possent. ellam hac delensa ! 

For our part we ve viewed this work It 
the light the lit limself prof sses to see it 

asa serie A bie, authent historical 
documents, ar 1s stich we eel t rhiy 
portant We hope Mr. Navarrete may cont 
n his task ind g is t t v ime 
wh iw ntain i } t nad ( 
ments connecte vith, t inquest of Costa 
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x for t UTrpOSE sha 
I r Pp eT 
m™m t rt ure t vr 
rou f [ ay. (as I : 
rent ah } a 
atten ya va f his ow " wavs fine 
it advisable to make himself as in ndent of 
his host's vants as poss v, if you are 
subservient to the luxury of warm water, y 
must eit r i” your bell ass nas vou awake 
in the norning; or if you do not readily fir 
irchives of the king 


* Among the rest, the 
. ron, destroyed in the bomb 
of Zaragoza, in January, 1809, and the library 


f the university, and the archiepiscopal library 


L 





of Valencia, burnt by the shells of the French 
1n12. See Navar 


under Suchet, in January 
rete's illustrations to his introduction 
135. where he gives an enumeration of the 
nre ous manuscripts and other worke nus 


Wilham, or John, or The 


servants have various 


ne. ¢ imust cali 
I for gentiemens 
names and ask for warm water; by which 
means it is proclaimed to all the house, that 


mas Dibdin is going to get rid of his 














beard tis a uistake to sUppose he said 
hird On the other hand, if, even in the depth 
of winter, Vv ire man enough to use cold 
water, you enter the breakfast-parlour in the 
true s t of independence, above the neces 
sity of previous assistance; and the neatness 
f your toilet receives double effect from th 
silent 1 unassuming way in which you have 
mace it Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin 
I B In e course of conversa 
, ‘ e Juffrona Maré, gave ar 
t death of one of her re 
inner: On the f 
yarty sand neicht h 
ther te New Year's Day 
’ uor, began ex 
s tet i { hardin the 
Ma 1d been a great 
{ i a ec t his da 
" cS ra 
est. and 
; . ‘ ‘ ta The 
t t a sate 
But not sa 
f his auda 
t ‘ t \ i returr 
tthe s n the instant. He wer 
rain thi t r mut nev 
' H t, j tious 
nis f & t r eflective, the « 
red a a him before he cou 
, ‘ escape, and having firs 
t his t ? stu s through his boc 
{ npson Southers 
j 
MI Oo Hlapwirs How 
sit,’ s | to her, when last in Dub 
i t x 1 your profession even 
rs not s lapted to you now 4% 
en I fir t How do you contrive 
1 t 1y.s hildish,on the stage 
| i Sf LIT r sp rits 
int tv, t moment 
) < Mrs Jordan old h 
s i] studied my positions 
easured my s¢ 
' | ‘ artificial. and ¢ 
t r < } | 1 «want ¢ 
‘ t. | Nature I was t 
it t vhatever she thought pro 
ver wit y feet, legs, hands, arms, and fea 


I left the whole matter: I became 


merely her puppet, and never interte 


further mvself in the business I heard the 
1 gh at i] laughed at my 
se ug he , so did I: and ther 





I knew very little 





und for w ch Dame Nature, not | 
should have ece d their approbatior 
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declaiming, obliged him alternately to (what 
s very vulgarly called) hawk and spit; but as 
his ear was Very fine respecting poetical mea- 
sure, he never suffered the expression of his 
nfirmity to break the quantity of a iine, and 
therefore let it stand as a substitute for the 
as thus, in Cato 





word or syllable displaced ; 
hawk) tidote are both before me 
This in a moment brings me to my (hawk 


My bane and 


And this informs me I can never (spit) 


‘lutobiography of Thomas Dibdin 
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Dirricutty oF acquirninc Ortentar Lan 
For a European or American to ac 


ire a living Oriental language. root and 


6UAGES 


h,and make it his own, is quite a different 
f 


ng trom his acquiring a cognate language 
f the west, or any of the dead 





languages, as 


they are studied in the schools. One circum- 
stance may serve to illustrate this I once had 
ision to devote a few months to the study 


f the Kren it I ha 


e iow Deen above two 
ears engaged in the B But if I were 
100se between a Burman and a French 
examined i 

study, I should, without the least hesitation 
se the French When 


OK, tO DE 





we take up a wes 





inguage, the similarity in the characters, 
n very many terins, in many modes of expres 
sion, and in the general structure of the sen 
tences, its being in fair print, (a circumstances 


we hardly think of,) and the assista of grat 


ars, dictionaries, and instructors, render the 
work comparatively easy But when we take 
1 language spoken by a people on the othe 
side of the earth, whose very ights run in 
hannels diverse from ours, and whose mode 
f expression are consequently all new and un 
uth; when we find the letters and words all 
tota estitut “the le t rest lance to 





ve have ever met with, and these 


; 





y divided, nguished, as 
in western writing, by breaks, and points, and 
capitals—but run together in one continuous 

ne, a sentence or parazraph seeming to the 
ne long word—when instead of clear 


on paper, we hind only obscure 





on dried pa 
ther, and called a book; when we have no di 
tionary, and no interpreter to explain a single 
word, and must get something of the language 
before we can avail ourselves of the assistance 
of a native teacher —Judson's Baptist Mission 
Emurry at tHE Tueatrrican Brersteak 
Civs.—To keep conversation general, it was 
the custom, in this society, after two or three 
usual toasts, to call upon one gentleman for the 
name of a public performer, and on another 
for the title of a dramatic work, or quotation 
to correspond; as thus:—the president gave 
Charles Incledon,” and Mr. Const adde 





Gratiano talks an infinite deal of nothing 
or another prop ysed 


name Mr. John Johnstone, with a ric 


‘ George Cooke, 





brogue, exclaimed, “a load o’ whiskey Lo 
doiska). Mr. Emer 
tis joyous assembly the same day with my 
self, and who was reckoned (with myself, of 
course) a very diffiident man.—was at first 
much annoyed by these quotations 





>, who was introduced to 





which, to 


produce greater effect, were to be given as in 
stantaneously as possible on the name being 
announced, with which they were to corres 
pond. When, on the first day, it came to Eme 
ry's turn to make a quotation, he declared that 
although an actor) he never could extempo 
raneously think of an apt extract from a play, 
nor had he ever made one on any subject. On 
being pre ssed, however, without any apparent 
consciousness of its just applicability to him 
self, he said 


Indeed, indeed, sirs! but this troubles me 


{On one of these occasions Professor Porson 
was called upon for a quotation. The health 
just drunk was that of Gilbert Wakefield, who 
had recently published his diatribe on Porson's 
Hee uba 


What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba.] 


The Professor gave 


Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin 


I was be 


evening in 


OTHELLO SAVED FROM Swvicipt 
hind Covent-Garden scenes one 
my boyhood, when a gentleman made his dé 
but in Othello; Mr. Hull played Gratiano. In 


he last scene, the new actor, naturally bewil 
dered on such an occasion. had neglected to 
g 


provide himself with a dagger with which to 
lected this 


in his concluding 
» 


kill hunself; and before he re 
oversight, had got as far 
| took by the throat the circum 
cised dog, when, almost at his wits’ end for 
something to “smite him" with, he looked 
n Mr. Hull’s hand, 
of substitute for the 
1e ought to have had 
do, and indeed avery sharp one, 
y's abruptly seizing it, Mr. Hull 
volent terror and agitation, losing 
character, and anxious 
safety of the débutant, 
rushed forward, seized the rapier, and exclaim- 
though somewhat 
For God Almigh 
ty’s sake, don't sir! it is a real sword!" and 
the curtain dropped convulsed 
laughter of the whole house —4utohiography 
of Thomas Dihdin 


speet h, as 


round, saw a drawn sword 
and snatched it by way 


It happened t 


we ipon 








be a true 





ind on Othell 





in most t 
sight of his assumed 
only for the personal 
ed. in his richly energetic, 


tremulous style of voice 


amidst the 


Tur Witpv Picron or Ameritca.—lIn the 
autumn of 13813, I left my house at Henderson, 
on the banks of the Ohio, on my way to Louis 
ville. Having met the pigeons flying from 
north-east to south-west, in the barrens or na 
tural wastes a few miles beyond Hardensburgh, 
in greater apparent numbers than I thought I 
had ever seen them before, I felt an inclination 
to enumerate the flocks that would pass within 

I dismount 
myself on a tolerable eminence, 
to mark down what I saw go 


"my eve in one hour 





the reach 





ed, and seating 
took my pencil 
made a dot for every 





ing by and over me, 
flock which passed 
Finding, however, that this was next to im 
possible, and feeling unable to record the flocks, 
as they multiplied constantly, I rose, and count 
ing the dots then put down, discovered that 
one hundred and sixty-three had been made in 
twenty-one minutes. I travelled on, and still 
met more the farther I went. The air was 
literally tilled with pigeons; the light of noon 
as during an eclipse; the 
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if danger is near Impelling } inger,t 
soon brings them all to the ground, an 
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fallen leaves to seek beech nut or 
wn; the rear x on ally rising, pas 
r, and a ; in such 


, that the 
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worth their while slow where the pig 
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mmense numbers, yet without any apparent 
During the middle of the day 

ir repast is finished, the whole settle 
trees to enjoy rest, and digest theu 
but as the sun sinks in the horizon, they 
osting-place, not un 
of miles off, as has been 
by persons keeping account of their 
their cu 


for the r 
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hundreds 


rom 


| nightly rendezvous 
f Green river in Ken 
visits V as is 

ase, pitched in a portion of 
he trees were of great mag 
it with li underwood 
rthwise upwards of forty 


it parts, ascer 


ore than three 


geon had 
| heara a ¢ ry of 

he noise which they made 
ough distant, reminded me of a hard gale 
ut sea, passing through the rigging of a close 
As the birds arrived, and pas* 
I felt a current of air that sur 
Thousands were soon knocked 
I The current of birds 
however, kept still increasing. The fires were 
| a most magnificent, as well s 


ed over me, 
prisead me 

down by the pole-men 

lighted, and 

nderful and terrifying sight was before me 

: by millions, alighted 

where one or he top of another, untu 

masses of them resembling hanging swarms 

of bees as large as hogsheads, were formed on 

ctions. These heavy < lus 


seen to give way, as the supporting 
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every tree in all di 
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branches, breaking down with a crash 
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witnessed a curiou i xp ‘The moment he seizes his 


was not yet the w prey the lion closes his eyes, and never opens 
by almost t n unt fe is extinct. The Hotten 


the present oc 
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lave ascertammed by numerous obser settlers, the carrion crows are troubled with 

lice and tick-flies of a large size, that never 
» cities where they are protected they | lk nem unless they are killed, or the bird 
» very kitchen, and feed on wha ‘ 
to them, even on vegetables ! ' 
they will remain in the 
ntl 


same 


l ! r ali s makes t] 
o the roof at dusk 


sitht of a powerful ene 
2ce hy ] 
is flying t 


virds instantly disgorge 
the contents of their stomachs 

ht Six or seven are often s posed to be 

1 weather round the funnel 


o disgust the 
wer, and make | si ; 
ying the heat fro u! 


rom advancing 
ntly en} t m in my opi one rhten 
“an extra | . v *h it is dif 
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a man 
him with 
sen ble ol 
rom the a 
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urn 
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lways possessed,) on its being ob 


1 transaction had ever oc 
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The Spell Broken 


ng eves, that thr 


India, (whose name I have forgotten, but who ! Those speaki 
well known to my informant,) having Which breathes of Heaven's divinest air 
nto a ju he But yet there a shade of gloom, 
t ia \V h to my spirit seems to say, 
t ! ve marr'd thy doom, 
ll 1ded day 
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frizzled or woolly ; they had flat noses, with 
small red eyes. Those parts of their skin 
which were not besmeared with mud (to 
efend them 


I 
i 
*ts) were ¢ 


fa sooty black colour: them 


be painted with a 


and a 


ing towards the spot at which they 
ing, we discovered a party of sixty 


venty of the natives waiting in ambush 
approach. We went towards them, 

luce them to sh another 
ttle intention had we of molesting or in. 
» had brought with us seve ral 
} 


g olass¢ s,cloth, and baubles to give them 


ver, we had no sooner got within filteen 


them, tha 


f them than we were assailed with a 
wer of arrows, which struck several of us 
ived ascratch in the leg, which lamed me 
several days alter mmediately ex 

the 
ied with < 

ounde 
, we then 
wing the in 
xtreme] 


thei 


th them till su 


yrobably from the attacks of 


savages made repeated attempts to cut off the 
pioneers engaged in getting water. At length 
the party got on board at midnight, after a hard 
day's work, laden with bows, arrows, shells, 
Wc The Andamaners have always been de 
scribed as a stunted and half-starved race, with 
ch Mr. Alexander's account of his antago 

no means agrees. It is to be lamented 

are so hostilely disposed towards 

ers, for from our present connexion with 
irmese empire, extensive intercourse is 

and the Little Andaman island 

convent watering place, be 

g materials, according to Mr 

r building and refitting ships We 
doubt the last piece 

Little Andaman 

| teak wood, the only 
: believe, n s quarter of the world, 
adapted for ship-buildmg, so much 
Id sea ly have been taken to conci 
from whom alone it could be 

, for the use of the shipwrights of Calcutta 
| Symes, in his embassy to Ava, declares 
wholly impo le to build a durable ship in 


the Ganges, without the teak tim of Bur 


rer first saw the 
i that 


nst building 
ces of the King, 
earance 
mposing 


ot the 


near a great 
every Burman, 
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ped the two officers, and tormented ther the British 3 lary commander 
by thrusting sticks into their bodies l | > t of the native i 
Burmese seem to have treated the I ‘ s f t 

as the Spaniards treated their F I t t e of 
ders Whilst walking along t ’ ul n spot on 
Alexander observed the recent se of banks of t eat ) gral 
European, with a spear-wou t t et up, t . ‘ 
and a stake driven through his : 

ther impaled he seenery up t ver, until ront of t c wids 


the detachment arrived at P f us é ned t I 
as enchanting | 
consisted of hills l tot : : age : 
eurmmmits, and 

tions: the noble |] 
ing betwee ts f f ' 


s bosom i " 
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scene of t t s \ 
Prome, M \ er staye 

attack 
entert 
apr LV \ y ¢ v 


cr 101 ne t aot its ' ‘ ‘ i l 3 1s ft 


amuse themselves by f ng Vv e |e s 
down betwee the ithe f r s they r vat ~ Nearly { the cre 
lazily reclined the ts, (w ta Burma ( } 0) s vere in the hospit 
was fatio t rs ol! \ 1 about irom 1 ywta Ie me had gone up the 
house to house in small ca vd iffi 
At Prome several! horses of the bod, g r ! ( wi Lused obsti 
and many head of cattle are said to have bee ft had actua ; rl 
destroyed by le t ut i ‘ We 
rec ceive d intot st la with ' ' 


z 
r 


gie grass in which thes ef es eX 

numbers. At this place our tra ) 

opportunity of witnessing a t , 

ty with which the waters of the ! 

convert foreign dies into sto | t 

neers on attempt t emove a ‘ 

on massive teak } t ‘ : 

all turned \ 9 [ 

built ten y 3, a « 

der water t eu it 

monsoon, the pillars were pet it t ill the | : 

out ( 1 set t G 
Within a very s t time afte Vi A M £ SUSpIK 3 Ss 1OVE } 

der’s arrival at Prome the peace é ! oe 

the terms of e well known ¢ ; $s and 

be ner T t “ u r r ‘ I ’ ive , . 

velled back. — ( vi \ Pa 
On going down the river, Mr. Alexande : anil 2 

served that the prisoners that his arty ? s t sf : yrane t the Grover r& 

taken in passing 2 , had bes rucif } 4. ne I , - th 


rorem, by the commander of the trict. Does | menade of our Indian pita 
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The appearance of Lord Amherst on this | exception of the fore-top-sail, and the ship 


did not exactly 
t have been expects 


of India, thou 


1 threaten 
At 4P 


an hour 


hi 
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pond with what 


m the Governor 


ied with his 
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os, and others 


iches: amongst them 
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had vivid light 
April, whilst 
aense, 

the hori 


In 


in 
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*-por 


streaming 


in 
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Lhe Pac na of 
leavin 
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} 
il 


the 
oth 
lhe 


j 
il 


fear 


uid her on her 
co by the 

ones bent like 
top-sail-hand- 

i was so strong 
2 caps; 
emendous sea, 
over the dows, 


The sea was 


hen suddenly all 


rit 


ns, with the 


ighted: the main-top-sail sheet broke, and 

the main-yard tilted right up and down. The 

lightning all this time was darting round the 

mast-heads, and with the thunder almost de- 

us of sight and hearing ; the rain fell in 

rents. Most of the passengers were para- 
with fright at our perilous situation 

storm continued to rage for several 

and though we had only one sail to 

carry us on, we continued to fly through the 

night was pitchy dark, and the 

seemed to be driving through a sea of 

y out long streams of light 

\ hand on the main-top sung 

>to windward!’ Turning 

that quarter we beheld a great 

ze § n ff, which continued to 

rleam fearfully in the horizon, and all at once 

disappeared; it was an Arab ship, which had 

been “wret ked on the coast, and the light we 


in 


saw was a signal of distress 

At ten P. M., the storm having nearly sub- 
sided, grog was served out to the Lascars, who 
were quite exhausted, nodding and falling 
isleep on the yards while unbending the re 
mains of the sails. The Mussulmans, though 
prohibited by their religion, took off the liquor 

iple. The tyndals requested that 
t might be previously removed, ‘ for 
1 they, ‘we don't know that we are 
orbidden liquor 
Ly our voyager sails up the Per 
Bushire. We observed nothing 
ry remarkable in the author’s ac 
1 voyage; unless it be his account 
of the pearl divers, which, though not new al 
together, is new to us in the particular of their 
being used as spring-hunters. 

Near them are the celebrated pearl banks, 
where any person is allowed to fish between 
the middle of May and the middle of September 
The divers are Arabs, and the mode in which 
they collect the pearl oysters is as follows 
The diver, having stripped himself, compresses 
his nostrils with wooden pincers: he then 
slings round his neck a small basket, capable 
of containing two dozen shells, and jumping 
overboard, places his feet on two crossed dou- 
ble-headed shot, attached to a rope, which he 
holds. His companions in the boat lower him 
rapidly, and as soon as he touches the bottom 
he quits the shot and rope, which are hauled 
up. After having filled his basket, he ascends 
without assistance to the surface. The divers 
sometimes meet with springs of fresh water at 
the bottom: at Bahreen in particular, where 
the only water used for drinking on board the 
cruisers is procured by sending a man down 
three or four fathoms with a musket-barrel, 
which he fills and brings up 

The country through which the egy ee 
portion of the traveller’s route extends, ~——— 
much better known than Burmah, is su 
ciently interesting to make it worth our while 
to pursue his steps But Burmah and Persia 
are too much for one article. We shall re- 
serve the latter for another opportunity, when 
we design to review the narrative of the pre 
sent writer in conjunction with those of some 
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lutobiography of Thomas Dibdin. 


rage the more distinguished persons in the up- | 
holstery business and other departments of | 
trade, to favour the world with their Recollec- | 
tions, we shall here present them with a sam- | 
ple of a Playmaker's Reminiscences. 

“] had now completed seven seasons at Co- 
vent Garden to the handsomely expressed sa- | 
tisfaction of the proprietors, Mr. Harris in par- 
ticular; and having thus as it were served my | 
time out faithfully, (much more so than I had | 
done with Sir William,) | wrote to Mr. Har- 
ris, requesting an advance of one pound per 
week salary for myself, and one pound addi- 
tional per week for my wife: my salary would 
then be six pounds weekly through the year; 
Mrs. Dibdin’s four pounds, playhouse pay, as 
it is technically termed; which means tour 
pounds for every week of six nights on which 
the theatre is open, or rather 13s. 4d. every 
play-night through the season: this request 
was instantly acceded to: and, I belicve, I vo- 
luntarily promised not to ask for another rise 
ull L had seen out another seven years. | 
ought not to omit stating, that Sadler's Wells 
was fast repaying its own purchase money 

‘In the summer Mr. Colman applied to me 
for a three-act comedy ; and as a balance for 
black cloud which had hung over the 
‘White Plume,’ I had the happiness of present- 
ing him with the play of ‘Five Miles Off, or 
the Finger Post ;’ which, though not produced 
till the Uth of July, 1-06, was performed thirty- 
five nights during the very short remainder of 
the Haymarket season. | again made a pre 
vious bargain to be insured in the sum of two 
hundred pounds, hit or miss, and not to run 
the risk of three benefits, which, under the in 
fluence of a July sun, would have been very 
precarious indeed. Maugre the weather, how 
ever, the profits of my nights amounted to two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds 
I sold the copy-right of ‘Five Miles Off’ to 
Barker for one hundred pounds 

We leave it to the reader to say, whether 
the literary interest of the upholsterer’s biogra- 
phy, of which we gave specimens above, falls 
one jot below that of the play-wright, as treat 
ed by Mr. Dibdin., We do not profess any ve- 
hement regard for the modern drama; at the 
same time we feel that its admirers have rea- 
son to be aggrieved at the mode in which its 
history has been handled by its authors. Mr 
D. has indeed entirely misconceived the vein 
in which it became him, as a dramatic writer, 
The language and 
sentiments are exclusively those of a dealer 
and chapman; and what Mr. Dibdin said 
jest, these memoirs seriously repeat in every 


page , 


the 


to compose his memoirs 


in 


“ The intrinsic value of a thing, 
Is just as much as it will bring 


If any edification at all is to be derived from | 
the work, considered as a history of the drama 
of these times, it can only arise from our ob- 
serving the mode in which modern plays are 
concocted. It that as much 
possible of mercenary, and as little as possible 
of dramatic spirit enters into their composi- 

m. And not only is the character of the 
piece affected by the interested speculations | 
f the play-wright, but in the process of ma- 
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is apparent, as 
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nufacturing is greatly modified by those of 
the proprietor and performers. Mr. Dibdin’s 
pieces, in the course of reading and rehearsing, 
appeared to have suffered innumerable altera 
tions and additions, rendered necessary by the 
views of the proprietor, or the jealousy of ac- 
tors. The dramatist seems as often to have 
worked upon their suggestions, as to have 
been guided by any original conceptions of his 
own. His business was to fit them with parts, 
and if the parts did not fit, the pieces were 
sent home to be altered. Often a particular 
part would be regarded by the performer it 
was intended for, as not roomy enough—not 
sufficiently wide to give him full swing and 
scope for action. Other parts again would be 
thought by those for whom they were not in 
tended, as too roomy—needlessly wide. Hence 
arose bickerings and jealousies. The more 
powerful actors were propitiated by additions, 
at the expense of the weaker; and the whole 
performance eked out, botched, and curtailed, 
till its parts were adjusted to the satisfaction 
of those who were to support it 

Mr. Dibdin's Memoirs abundantly account 
for the degradation of the modern drama. We 
are not aware that he possessed original ge- 
nius, or much dramatic spirit; but with what 
ever portion endowed, he was not at liberty to 
manage it unmolested. !f a drama worthy of 
being named with those of former times should 
ever again take possession of the stage, it must 
come trom a pen remote from the influence of 
managers 

To illustrate this subject, and exemplify the 
miseries of a playmaker to the theatres, we 
shall adduce a passage or two from Mr. Dib 
din. The following is his account of the re 
hearsal of “The Cabinet,” a favourite of its 
composer's, as may be inferred from his desig 
nating himself on the title page as its author 
‘The Cabinet,” however, had nearly been 
marred by the jealousies of its principal sup 
porters 

“In the course of rehearsing * The Cabinet, 
I met with innumerable difficulties respecting 
the songs, &c. Incledon and Braham were 
to be kept equally in the fore-ground if one 
had a ballad, the other was also to have one; 
each a martial or hunting-song; each a bravu 
ra; and they were to have a duett, in which 
each was to lead alternately. 1, however,ma 
naged so as not to affect the general construc 
tion of the opera, although I wrote nearly 
twenty different subjects for music before I sa 
tisfied every one: several of these were to suit 
the difficult taste of Madame Storace, who one 
morning was so (more than usually) hard to 
please,—that taking my manuscript out of the 
prompter’s hand, | buttoned it up in my sur 
tout, and in great ire was leaving the stage, 
when I[ nearly tumbled over Mr. Harris, who 
had just entered: he soon stepped between the 
dignity of the singer and the tenacity of the 
author; and harmony was completely restored 
Yet ‘The Cabinet’ gave me infinitely less 
trouble than any opera I subsequently pro 
duced. ‘Zuma,’ in particular, had so many 
additional and unnecessary scenes written for 
the introduction of bravuras, concerted pieces, 
&ec. and became so altered in the essential 
parts of its story, (which, when accepted by 
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Miss Daniels ft ‘ to G ‘ r y ry : 
( to Mr. W RB 5 " 
4 a r l J \ ‘ il 
Talma, se Miss Danie nself en | ry 
7 
, w ‘ ' ais . . - 4 é 
1 wh it f “ ‘ reate l L ve t LEWIS é Only 
s f +7] re h ft ) f ypened 7 
Miss Daniels n l'all ma, ‘Tall | to be the ta took u ve at 
a, Tall ma Mr. ‘I sen ) Was it thus « ud, ? 
' r m above 1 thes gviven that ( ears i t en : 
3 th so mue xpress t in V iJ 3 i} fond ofa : 
s 1 was suffering fro: t ic! md mK t t t por 77 
wanted his assista he s¢ ted his t f t | the t ‘ in ; 
istruments ind, peeping at the sirens try, I it r! ids tosget i t v the : 
door, with a crims n night ) ex nec g xt « ip ~ 
f ‘You want me, Miss’ here I é t t t eral, 
your toose incessament, and I pre t you ke I d Mr. Le ‘ s 
dat discordant 1 se again It ‘ e supe vi mu t t { 
Huous to add, that Miss Daniels speedily chased | that of the rerieved | the LARGEST 
fit t the mistaken foreigner from the r LETTER the ter's fount aff é 1 dis 
The following an tes we extract without | tinction so truly ri i that « t ma 
e LK any attempt at arrangement content joined in tft a t self, 
Ex ‘*At the last rehearsal of ‘Joanna. Mr: and was glad, from that time, to find 3 * post | 
L Wild, the prompter ISK 1 the auth for il I n lf i privat tat 
order to admit two friends to the boxes i When I prod t y of ‘The 


whether Mr Cc noeriane Vas Lhink i tive > ! i Pre i ( § at 
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eciallt 
ceire them high ts. langher re tha the rest. sa 
of t from destruction. and him from the watch t was the best attempt sine » Virs. Ine vald's ’ 
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was longer 


wav of 


Mr. K 


fled 


Chang 


put him 


(haries 


good-t atur 
Bromley ar 
had known 
dignity t 
Emily on tl 


Mr 


Within 


Har 


{ 


nect t 


Mrs 


Matt 


s 


least im the 


but 


aft 


found t 
have d 


and 


wen 


t should 
nothiu 


say 


ist 


om 


necessar 


think I 


he 


‘ 


es 


comes or 


ns 
ed to 
were 
re rsa 
whe i 
+} ck 
bov \ 
Lew 
evebrow 
Anot 
as 
t te 
te in 
serves 
f the N 
ise of s 


BOTTIE l 
n the b 
arrival 
the ralue 


while all 


r 


th 


“ 


} 
al 


i few 


AS 


tire 


ranks 


with ever) 


said in prais¢ 


new 


hearsals, was 


act, 


[ fancied 


inthe au 
but h 
nature 
suaded 
throwing 
; 
3 treas 





t} 


| 


ei / 

my offering an cpilogue by 
it, appeared pert etly satis 
made aut R les it 


} 


er with 


fling characters of Old 


u ind one my, wh il 
‘ Id. 1 ved t ul 
m, jeay yr { 
! { the ta rit 
} vas leavil tow bow 
vie for th fet the 
i add something r 
the chamber scene it 
‘ t il promise Lo ¢ 
t it twenty-four irs, I 
r any other aut! ! nt 
1 7 ke 1 improvement 


Ly velor t l t s 
Lake ur ex 
ri? 1 4 t st 
+ } ich, | wish 
‘ cve i \\ i ! ' 
If i to t next 
t mon t 1 
Lippe e 
\ \ well « e.u 
’ 1 i 
' ‘ vl 
ih \ ‘ 
i i we i 


enthr ist ae hit 
iv thing that « be 

navy ind n to write a 
ik more 8 ind r 
if plete nott 

r i i ena ’ 
retted leaving my 

‘ nence ’ rt c ( 
it s | wa wey ¢ 

convince M Har 


gumentum ad hominem, that 


hereafter valued by 
pri { 


| be 


igings, 
and set ¢ 


The new first act of ‘the Mouth of the 


N being quite finished and sufliciently re 
hearsed, both acts made thetr appe trance betore 
the audience ind, as my fears had truly pro 
nhecied. one et sooner come out than it 

nt n: all that part of the piece which 


| had originally written by return of post trom 


Tunbridve-Wells was very successful, and re 


thirty rhts that season, and seve 





peated 


vear following 





The rehearsal of the above piece, the first 


Mr. Dibdin submitts t the critics of the 

reen-room, led him to remark that obliquity 

their way of judging, to which he owed all 
his set nt difficulties 


At the reading of all new pieces, perform 





‘ very ft rently measure the merit of the 
sroposed dr i by the value of their own in 
vid t ind, without meaning any 
Ton ‘ professors whose laicnis have 
dit Ss ! years of ¢ ration l 
in t. that | ve ird opinions of a play 
ive t t vhiite the 
des from t ding-room 
posit to each i that ur 
experience I V i the ca 
Lnew ww to he vet timen of education and 
me t 1 he ‘ il variance on a sut 
' y ought t ‘ nd were genera 
rretty ‘ 1 uages 


mention of his “* School 
Munden had 
d Liberal,’ and 


difficulty prevailed on by Mr. Harris t 


was with 


» tolerate 











"* a = that 
Alt Le , rmer in this play, du 
r rehe il, expre themselves muc 
ea wit t sawl e, yet there was nota 
ri nt but was marked out by on 
he ( tident y as the on/y dangerous 
urt of the { » two persons naming the 
serie ‘ hat had it out all I was 
udvisedt [must haveon ithe whole play 
ry th ) ive been better 
f ib 
| t 1 ea s1es “tors ar 
t cuniary views ot proprietors, our authors 
tter unmolested: tl 
jowever, ot his having 
' ' t eekly stipend But 
t t t t f wh and necessary 
t t unt reseen sol 
t s ‘ t ticipation or interfer 
f riv For example, a littl 
. ' t Nav Pillar, brought out 
17o9 " early suffered the loss of its prin 
otal ort. the character of a Quaker, it 
tably acted by Mu n, from a cause of this 
Ont first n t of the piece, I had the 
honou { be ntr iced to Mrs. Inchbald by 
Mr. Lewis eft us tete-a-tete in Mr. Hat 
: +f 
This talente expressed considerab 
rr t I shou ssess nerve sufhcient 
re t at thet t epresentation of my 
1 far I ac leed it might be rat! 
fool-hard d ply a la of diffidence 
en ‘ ‘ 1 the present instance, t 
tte nich wa ise ndenination 
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» be broken on the wheel, was too rolage to be 
wth alarm, ‘and were it otherwise,’ I added, 

I never could trust a friend's report with re- 
spect to how a piece might be received; as, in 
-aae of failure, the truth would be much soft 
ened down ; and should alteration be necessary, 
| ought personally to witness the fault, in order 
to be a better judge of what remedy should be 
ied I ventured, too, to remark to the au 
ress, that, though not earlier introduced, | 

id the pleasure of being very near her when 

she witnessed the first night of her comedy of 
Lovers’ Vows,’ to which she made no reply, 
is the new piece was just commencing. She 
it much more attention than | thought it 
eserved, till after Munden’s Quaker had ex 
-jted considerable laughter; when Mrs. Inch- 
bald suddenly turned trom the stage to me, and 
usked whether it would be of ‘ material conse 
ence, if L were to omit that Quaker, in toto, 


n the following night. 1 did not dare to ex- 
ess myself with such colloquial vulgarity as 
say | considered my Habbakuk as the ‘ fiddle 

t the piece but respecttully replied, that it 

was of the most ‘material c nseque ice to me 


to retain so powe rfula si port to my weakly 
offspring. The lady observed, ‘ 1 


unfortunate,’ and soon after quitted the box, 


t was very 
which Mr. Lewis shortly after re-entered; and 
wving seated himself in Mrs. Inchbald’s un 
ccupied place, told me that Mrs. Inchbald was 
shortly to bring ov 
Man of the East,’ in which were a whole fami 
y of Quakers and ! 


being 
bantling, the lady had rm 


tacomedy called ‘ the Wis« 


apprehensive of 
anticipated by my 
quested Mr. Harris to ask me, what, in fact, 
he did not think exactly fair to do, and there- 
issioned Mr. Lewis to bring the fair 
authoress and me in contact, in order that she 
might essay her own influence: and it was for 
tunate for me she had not heard of my Broad 
brim till that very day, or | much fear | should 


fore comn 


have bee n pre vailed on tosacrifice so le ading a 
feature of ny own piece to the supposed advan 
tage of her play, which was quite as successful 
without my assistance 

Upon the whole, when we consider the perils 
undergone by a piece trom its first reading to 


s first public representation, what rubs, what 


rosses, what impe liments, what danger of 
being strangled behind the curtain, and what 
langer of being damned before it, our wonder 
s not that so many pieces fail, but that any 
As we have been at the pains 


to furnish a chapter of dramatic miseries arising 


should succeed 


from causes within. to make it complete we 


shall subjoin a passage illustrative of those 


arising from without In the 
1802. Mr. Dibdin, 
was preparing the opera called “ Family Quar 
rels’ for representation, and as usual, met with 


in the course of his duty, 


so many difficulties as to despair, “‘ not of re 


tainine the original outline of the piece, but of 


ringing it betore the public in any shape at 
all.” Among other obstructions, Mr. Fawcett 
was not to be contented without a song written 
particularly for hunself, and a song moreove 
that sh uld celebrate, or satirize, we know not 


which, the beauties of the Jewish persuasion 


This the sonsof Israel took amiss, and intimat 
by prior notice to the author their disap 


bation of Mr. Fawcett’s intended song 


December of 
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“| immediately waited on Mr. Harris, who 
bade me be of good cheer, but by no means to 
think of withdrawing the song ; particularly as 
Mr. Fawcett declared he was by no means 
Mr. Harris added that he had 
hardly ever brought out a piece at any period, 
without its being preceded by anonymous 
threats; and my staunch friend Lewis said, ‘ It 
there really be a conspiracy against the opera, 
that conspiracy will be the making of it: for I 
don't think a London audience ever errs in its 
judgment, and am quite sure they will never 
suffer any party, however numerous, to wrest 
their right of judgment from them 

* Under these impressions we took the field, 
nine-tenths of the theatre laughing at our ap 


afraid tosing it 





prehensions 
great force, and by too early a manifestation of 
hostility put the unprejudiced part of the au 
Before the 
first song, a predetermination of opposition was 


The enemy came, however, in 


dience ¢ omplete ly on their guard 


alarmingly evident; and in allusion to a pur 
chase | was then « unpleting, a skirmishing 
corps of hostile sharp-shooters in the gallery 
ial for the general charge 
‘It vont do! it vont do! | tell you! take it 
| avay take it to Sadler's Vells The impend 

ing thunder grumbled, and subsided, and grum 


began to cry,as a sigi 


bled again, till the appearance of Fawcett in 
| his ‘ Jewish gaberdine’ proved the chosen mo 


ment for 
for the subsequent 0. P 


iproar, which, but 
row, of noisy memory, 


commencing an 


would never have been equalled The song 
but not heard, nor was 
any of the following part of the opera, or the 
words in which it was announced for Tepeti 
tion Vol. i. pp. 340-—342 

The most successful production of our au 


thor’s, and, 


was sung and encored, 


his chet-d'euvre, was the 
* Mother 
history previous to representation is rather re 
Itappearsthat Mr. Dibdin had grown 
weary of that part of his engagement which 
duction of the Christ 
mas pantomime, and Mr. Harris had consented 
to accept an annual farce in lieu of it 
During eight years I had been at Covent 
Garden, the 


indeed, 
celebrated pantomime, Goose Its 


mar k Lidit 


entailed upon him the 


pantomin usually took five o1 


Six months preparation and | now observed, 
with some degree of wonder, during my usual 
summer visits to the theatre, no ‘ note of pre 
paration 

the knights’ of 


no magic * armourers accomplishing 
trip and leap; and was stili more 
surprised, (nay, astonished, and not a little vex 
ed into the bargain,) when, not more than six 
Christmas, Mr. Harris knocked 
at mv door, and returned the compliments ol 
Well, my Dibdin! we 


cannot do without a pantomime from you, after 


weeks before 


the day with dear 


all I was thunderstruck From me, sit 
a pantomime, and to be acted in six weeks? if 
is impossible. I grant | might write one; but 


how ts its scenery to be painted! what time for 
machinery, practice 
Ax We 


by you 


composing the music ,&c 
ll, but have 
Yes, sir, I have 
often ; and strongly recommended one in par 
ticular 

‘QO, what, that d 


are so wedded to 


u not some sketches 
shown them to you 


which you have for five vears refused 
d Mother Goose 


, 
let's look at her again she 


, whom you 
there is no finers 


has one recommendation 


about he and the scenery 


im general, is too 


ety te alas FR 
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to take up much time: so, e’en jepression or exhilaration occurred, that I came 
to work | need not again set home as cold as a little finger, ‘as hay 
t ] will speak to Farley nd asa handtu Vol. i. pp 208—299 
time But. sir at mothe Mrs. Baker's warm handfy] 
ulties thrown my ot itter fresh in lis meme we don't wonder 
' t rood a f y to talk that Mr. Hlarris's 1 little finger should have 
Ss | ul \ t 1 if sf , ts 
ties in't et I st of drama pieces, of various kinds, 
t suffer i Here (viving me manufactured by r indefatigable play-wrightt, 
ry y t the u f tlerent theatres with which 
, 7 | t expect he was ¢ nected ind h seeins to have 
o y } s r thever ol themuint 
\ 1. pp vers fewer thant pages of smail print 
DD " Kemble to him, ast 
t f r ‘ t u i pe st-chaise le 
G the ir le G ‘ i the « \ ti how many 
\T Hl S tt rT ‘ e sta y iwritten About 
re. that} atte tv.* 1 he \ was the reply or pr 
" ya il nu Kemble again pa t 
} ex timed Whata 
t I L cK, he relaps 
\] I) ~ " " ted th i t 
\\V mis t r r 
" Di ‘ ean f y 
Mr. D (s the fairest: f putting 
\I t des that the pu 
: (; \ \I sequal sharers 
t ) © think it an 
i \ that the excia 
| i tra rt ght u 
Mr.D ce than the subje 
1 $ t It seems t 
t K t 
- VI i t : y arier % 
: ersing a 
‘ | < t 3 
y Hi el ry its 
‘ , tof t conve 
y i) essively rompter ar 
\ ) l Theatre after its 
1) P - s ashes In these 


essive s 


tt the first of which, Mr. W 


i 
3 \ ’ ! ar t ust, Mr. D. Kinnaird, ay 
iss t rection of affairs. We 
“ Mr. . \ sa chapter of the authors 
, ‘ it w i it little space for those 
express é t f the manag: Phey 
il t test $s as 
al , 
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neath or unsuited to his or her abilities,—all 





the resentment felt on the occasion is uttered 
nce of the prompter, (who must never 
ea te tale on the managers and proprietors 


the other hand, those hieher powers 














re extremely angry when the prompter ne 
sto enforce obedience to the rules of the 
| excuses any member of the theatre 
sor her duties; he has the same trou 
s toe yunter, In a minor degree, with 
painters, mechanists, wardrobe-keepers, and 
band; and, in fact, has all the arduous tasks of 
stave inagement to perform, without being 
entitied to the credit or profits of any of them 
Vol pp. 14, 15 
And then for the more direct and peculiar 
sweets of the office 
ive, on a severe winter's day, bee n 
D Lane stage, with or Ly e 
1 n my be f from ten 
t ning till ne f t fternoc 
[ sand a es to the l 1 sur 
touts eliss treading the stag 
w and t 1 Ke »t nselves ire be 
i t ils i titisth rompt 
ecutive duty to ste t and st y his 
Vol. i p. 12 
If the ] pr san at for an hour 
{ i S < ‘ ot TY 
ters were ible to be ter b ihall-angr 
amenaes » the t sing. that the 
id of the s ‘ ( n the in 
va g } t 
t was V yi t t 
t be found at his st d that M 
T. Dibdin might be t is 


After the deatl f M Whitbrea r change 
f administration ensued, and Mr. Dibd \ 


of prompter to that of 





elevated Irom the post 


is 
He had how, as he says 











half-manager f 
masters and a coadjutor tog on peaceably W ti 
thing not to be ex ) ted : 

Four of his “ mas were disposed to dra 
amicably with their manayer; but the fifth was 
restive —four deported t mselves familiarly 
and p themselves « v vit ! it 
the hith was aiways his edient servant 
four, when he left Drury I to as e th 
government of the Surre I e him each a 
present, after his kine t th gave him 
le ive to go: the pre est v B 
gave him drawings of Turkish tume; Essex 
a turkey-piec Moore, credit for 500 Lam 
hy Irish stave and Kinnaire his dismissa 
Individually he owns, the members of the sub 
committee deserved well of him ; collectiv ly 
he says, they treated him ill ;—an ines nsistency 


we know that 
motion of 


not difficult to account for, since 
ne restive horse will disorder the 
the whole machine 

Mr. Dibdin’s besetting sin—as is the case 
with the generality of his protession—is the 
very opposite of a want of deference for rank 


Goaded and overdriven he must have been to 





show symptoms of mutiny so decided as the 
following 


By remonstrating frequently, and 


perhaps 
with more warmth than a mere deputy s deputy 
was supposed to be entitled to do, especially 
when difference of rank was evidently taken 
I more than once, though un 


gave great ffence, in the 


nto the seale 


ntentionally com 
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mittee-room. toa rery small portion of the ag 


gregate number; and on one occasion hastily 
left the room, expressing the little regret 1 
should feel if 1 never entered it again My 
colleague was blest with more 
Vol. il pp 103, 104 

He had a wife and children, he said, forget 


ting that his colleague had 


prudence 


also a wife and 


children. The principal cause of disagreement 
committee 
came of transferring the privilege of distribut 
ing nightly orders trom the m 


was the resolution to which the sub 


inagers to the 











shareholders They either took it entirely 
away, or they doled out a scanty number. This 
Mr. Dibdin, with some show of reason, con 
tends. was to deprive the managers of one main 
source of influence over the ( is forces 
they had to conduct 
‘J performers, whose established 
character nd talents placed them above these 
petits douceurs, and who rather claimed them 
isa sort of right,(independently of their agreed 
ri rivilege either felt indig it at our ap 
pare thhoiding them without cause, or 
professed incredulity as to ir W 1 of pe wer 
t r re them: and ere at last, Was this 
‘ yortant \ re Why, inthe 
i fa gentle n, wh vever respecta 
) t ting Ss ( it the head of the 
mol ta sa th ssistants, was no more 
7 ete re n c government 
ot t t how 1 t D er distribution 
f fuvours 1 t ine to support it, than many 
ive t ‘ heid higher 


supported the 














t hy mast s indifferently wel his 
s ess t-hearted or strong 
i t te a t 
Poor Raymond, wh 18 appointed to th 
g ent aller my iate« jutor, soon 
r c ‘ e weight of eternal and compli 
cate« tice conterence nstruction, ex 
t } ter nation It was neces 
ry t espondence da mehtly d 
y 1 them: he received his death 
hile t ery act of yv ting ‘Y 
' ears te eee ember of the 
I t “ t ( t the decease 4 
nager funeral, t tl was the ] in quali 
hed to com t the t tr tlast. Q onte 
Vol AL 
rh man q f he ¢ d not kill 
him 
From the | y of Mr. Dibdin’s connexion 
with the then administrat f Drury Lane, 
we are i ned to draw t erence—that a 
subd-coinmiuttee and ty 1manacers are not the 
wvernment lnpag ef theatre. Mr 
n has enriched his work with some frag 
ments of a Voluminous corres ncence between 
himself and his masters hese dicate, on 
the part of the latter with one exception,) 


inuch suavity and good humour, and little in 


clination to be busy; admirable qualities in a 


sub-committee. With the majority so happily 
endowed, we might wonder at the ill-success 
were it not clear that 


one gentleman was cursed with talents and a 


of their management, 


disposition for business, great enough to over 
{ 


balance the want of them in his colleagues 
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I'he following fragment of a letter bespeaks a 


turn for business, and a propensity to interfe 


rence, ominous, beyond measure, to the suc 


I take this opportunity of stating that I 
; 


think first appearances should not be permittes 
to interrupt good business; and this, | trust, 
we shall continue to have When (at what 


Way to Pay Old Debts’ re 
Was there a 


to-day, as promised Mr 


hour) is the ‘ New 
hearsed to-morrow 
‘Love for Love 


‘ ¢ 


anxious no me t 


Lamb is very should be los 
in getting that out 


Should Mr. Kean 


stantly I suppose 


I entirely agree with him 
play four times a week con 
however, he must play 


next week Monday, &<« 
ise Love for Love 


four times Richard 


& in wh 


may be 





pr duced Wednesday week I send you some 
thing for publication; add some more of your 
own I cannot give a very favourable account 
of the piece | was condemned to hear yest 

da Speak to Lord Byron about the Spar sh 
Fr nise t read castigate it 


assurediy not wor re tha j er week 
he is sometimes ab ec it nd at others 
is tudaicrous a t / git é 
the prosp VW M Gil nat ® 
O10 e in lieu of Mrs 
some é talk t it to-1 





t tress at rat 1 first sup 
f is) 3 tasts the latter equa 
ly welll his I sherean 
appli t s ¢ t neu 
, St to t ’ t rth ? 
The « t sub-committee 
write inal cha teris 
I re v rf 1 Lord Byr 
afl é r t was resolved 
u } / by the whol 
( ' ee. t ti LISS s should be 
Dear Sir \ l hacou 
pie ot t 3 this ularly if 
I \ BS. ¥ y 
Byt 
P.S. I meant rders for one each 
H I ) t hearing a new 
nie read 
DD Sur Is not part of the dia 1 i 
the 1 pie 1 et double, if not too 
broad w and tl I nstance, th word 
‘ ravis s way of question, as well 
$a re irk, §s e hall ¢ t es in the 
< $ s there I ining, not 
rapt . t rap With re rd to the proba 
ble ¢ t t vou are t t ( 
* seems t tt nd wor t 


rehearsal of 
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fect,—but that a woman could be convinced 
she was not fit for any thing on any stage 
Yours truly, 
7 Byron 

We venture to give a few more private let 
ters, now for the first time made public 

Sir Of all the extraordinary things, or 

at least, things which have struck me as ex 

traordinary I have 

with the interior of the most extra 

ordinary has been, the refusal of performers t 


since become conversant 


a theatre, 


take parts offered them, of which we have 
now a signal instance in the case of Mr. Phil 

ps. I donot understand how salaries can be 
paid, if performers will not co-operate to ren 


der pieces attractive Wishing you and the 


theatre every possible success, and desiring by 
> 


no means to! 





nterfere, I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. Wairereap 


yw this to Mr. Raymond 


Cassiobury, Nov. 12th, 1815 
Dear Sir.—Your Journal of to-day (if 


does not give you too much trouble) ts really 
most satista ry, interesting, and amusing 
but pray let it be always so done as not to de 
rive yo tt se lew m nts of leisure s 
I t irv both for ur comtort as we as 
musement I cannot bear to occupy yt 
t while i have so many other calls on it 
¥y spare m 1 few short words in Dr. Pa 
gloss’s sty is Wednesday, 420/ gross re 
‘ rt 1 went off we Miss Nas} 
rood voice Mr. * n a d—d passion,—! 
ter M f t a new wig: Thursday, hons 
ume in alderman and his wite near 
8 r to death T. D. and no beginn 
and endings of * your lordship,’ and ‘ obedie 
servant tis too much, and must not be 
you have an inclination to take a little fres 
ur. return here vil my carriage ] snai 
nappy to see y u ( I \ ur subjects ré } r 
this evening, t ttendance of both kings 
send up i 1ul ar four horses to-morrow 
t will leave town about tour, and we do! 
dine till sev 1 l have directed my porter 
receive your orders Send a man trom tl 
the tre al wut one to fete i the books l nave 
sent ye ind let the porter know your deter 
mination. Yours, very faithfully, 


« Essex 
addressed to Lady Carolir 


Lamb, ha ao be enclosed to me by her 

dyship, W no better testimony of its de 
gy genu ther therefore no occasion t 
ve th v ers nan 


\ ! t s *‘ Madam’ enough for yot 
1 | I I some time back took th 
G t ipplying to your Ladish p,t 
ive the Kindness to patronize my Sons bent 
fit at tl tovyal Coburg Theatre; and your la 
diship had the kindness to say that your Lad 
»h patr so many that your Lad 
s i, it ( “ lil eques i 
en Mys i , i i> lia 
s : ry ell i talent 
t t I yi has 
\ } ‘ t to \ 
/ { ve t t 
/ { r / t | 












vinced 
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YRON 
ite let 


rs, or 
aS ex 
ersant 
extra 
ners t 
} have 

Phil 
can be 
Oo ren 
nd the 
ing by 


ABAD 














m. Tam the widow, my Lady, of an old of- 
er, and have four children totelly unprovided 
for. | am in alittle way of business, my Lady, 


t trade is so bad that it does not support us 





My present request, my Lady,is. if it meets with 
Ladiship’s approbation, to beg your Ladi 
ld have benevolent kindness to give 


a few lines to Mr. Thos. Dibdin, mane 





the Surrey Theatre, to employ him, 
ur Ladiship’s recommen¢ ition | am 
lent of success, and Mr. Dibdin would Be 
ikeing « f my Sot l ca rive your / 
a reflerence to the war office for my self 
cl i! icter, Mii la / i d like \ ¢ to 
Ir. Beverly, maneger of the Regency-Thea 
r Mr. Wm. Bar ! ft my request 
meet with your / srobation 
| rnestly \ la ' t 
t it Ww eve t ‘ ere ymy 
' m with it 
yl s most De 
ty t perv 
P.S. M Por my I will take the 
“y yr 6 Yy I / ships answer l 
it erty of Enclosing mr. ma- 


s letler to your Ladiship. the manever 


iom he was with last, my Lady 


We conclude this series of epistolary frag 


ents with a letter “To Mr. T. Dibdin, Esq 
Pripeter of the Royal Circus We cite iten 
by reason of its pre-emine it merit 


Sir. | have took the liberty of Troubling 
mu with those few lines, to Ask you if you 
ave an Engagement Vacant in Your Compa 
vy. ToLet You know My Accomplishments 
lam Active and Ready, Quick at my Lessons, 
And further, Sir, the Cheif which i Can Play 
Norval in ‘ Douglas, and Lothair in the 
‘Miller and his Men And have no Objection 
of being Usefull at the Sides asa Pheasant 
We As My Inclination for treading the Stage 
s so Strong, That iam like Lothair, ‘ Without 
the Stage my life is But a Blank,’ my Services 
is useless to Others and Miserable to Myself 
And further, i have to State, i am Very Exp« 
jitious at Writing Plays, and have no Objec 
tion of Supplying you with a Mc 





drame Eve 
ry 3 Months free of Expen e ind 1 have one 
now in my Possession Which i have lately 
Wrote, Entitled The (Assassins of the forest 
n5 Acts, Which, sir, is yours, if you think 
Proper to Engage Me Vol. ii p 120 

We have no heart to pursue further the ca 
Che gains 
ull wrecked in 
He embarked his whole 


ine im the Surrey. and was ruined by the 


reer of this indefatigable workman 
80 pa nfully accumulated wer 
one unlucky venture 
fort 
Cobourg ; whilst the proprietor of the Cobourg 


as in like manner ruined by the Surrey. Mr 


Gi! S80] and he had the satistaction of com 
paring notes, and finding their losses nearly 
er Li 

Mr (loss p finds it conve ent to manace 


i theatre abroad—Mr. Dibdin writes Remini 
cences at home It is to be hoped their 
ent speculations will succeed better than ther 
ast And for Mr Dibdin, wit more taste 


and better judgment, he would have bid fa 
leserve eee 


Vor. XI.—No 
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From the New Monthly Magazine 


LONDON LYRICS 
The Exhibition 
Says Captain John Clay, 
Tis the sec ond of May, 
All the town’s ina humming condition, 
Like bees ina hive 
Shall I give you a drive 
To the Somerset House Exhibition 
‘You've tumbled,” I answered, my wish on 
We'll go to this year’s Exhibition 
So, light as Queen Mab, 
We enter'd his cab 
And drove to the new Exhibition 
We first, hard as bone, 
View d the models in stone, 
d saw, like a turkey a dish on 
} ir Psyc ne on Zephyrs, 
As sp tless as heilers, 
All making an odd Exhibition 
A polish’d defunct politician 
A Kembk the drama’s magician 
A Mrs. H. Gurney, 
A marble attor ey 
l Year’s Exhibition 
We then, with our cat 
A-logue stow'd in our hat, 
Ascended. with no « xpediti mn 
Where Hercules grapples 
Ilis larceny apples, 
And guards this sublime Exhibition 
l pstairs, in a weary condition 
We mounted this grand Exhibition, 
Saw Boys with Spaniel, 
Two F nders by Dante 
\ lin this Year's 
A; el ol dragoons 


In tight red pantaloons, 





xhibition 


Stood looking as fierce as Domitian 
A bie Holoternes, 
Whom Judith at her knees 


Survey 'd m a ticklish condition 
Indeed ‘tis a fine Exhibition’! 
l’ray mark in this Year's Exhibition 

A fat Captive Negro, 

Whose visage made me grow 
Quite sad, in this new Exhibition 
There's Jesse Watts Russell, 

A Waterloo Bustle, 

May M ring not painte d by Titian 

A Boa ¢ isitrictor, 

\s big the picture, 

lin this Year's Exhibition 
Inde« tis a fine Exhibition 

l’ray note in this new Exhibition 

A Farebrother Sheriff, 

| should not much care ul 
Ile yraced not this Year's Exhibition 
There's mild Caradori, 

H. Singleton'’s Glory 

A head of R. Gooch,a physician, 

Charles Mathews reve ling 


His charms to the ceil ny 


And all in this grand Exhibition 
\ Sno torm, a dresser with Fish on, 
Three Smugglers prepared for sedition, 


Five heads by Sir Thomas— 
sh ild tate take him trom us, 


[would be a much wo! Exhibition 
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os 


dherenee to adm 


road to 
seem to | 
a - istry, th 
g vi , saa . re , Ub pe 
‘ 2 ik 4 : r nore rta } cw ll supp 
Pray. reader , : , ill mo 
Sale ein fens | 


‘ ry l n he WwW 
Do but ox Fs 
That y 


hie 
is desirous of 
ient con 


lreland 


SIR IONATI 
SONAIT 
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As 


strugg 
ment 
sir 
int, 


But a 
at at the Irish bar 
* Personal Sket 


r Jonah Barringt 


ralty, &c 


es 


had often rather 


man’s trut! He 
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ncoction of his “crackers ;"' he revels so 
sunching circumstance, he vouches for 
the truth with such a startling rap on the ta 
then ends all in such a good humoured 


will you lay it’s a lie 


and 
that the excite 

After the 
of a fact, the most magnificent in all 
1} 


s altogether charming ela 


rtions and most complete in its de- 


*r accouching a monster such as the 


ever saw ua levia 


equalled in extent, 
f a lie, sprawling its hundred legs and 
es of circumstance, perhaps grasping in one 
vy the whol@province of Munster, and star 


? } 
tthe world with eyes as large as a gas 


factory, it is delightful to see the worthy 
that 


in the regular 


ih disown his whale, swear it is a 


» creature produ red all 
f respectable well doing peo 


ind when the incredulous 
, and the worthy judge sees 
go down, ah then with whata 
vance does the real Frankenstein 
»w fainter and fainter in his asse- 

their parts 


and it is 


iience on 
acquiescence, 
are indebted 


We know no 


he strikes 


whom they 
nment hing of 
but 
Pinto schoo 


will t 


us as the 


who irn halt a 
without a 


ty the 


to historical romances 
veachment of their 
urable 


veraci mo 


river to the 


and upright men, are g 
culties in the shape 
individuals that 
hardest A mar 


who 


We 


witness, 


i man lives with a cor nt 


lis brightes 


in 
a look, or a Oh 


ish in the bud 


of novel 


Ked ener 
xed upon 
blush burns in the cheek 

: r it the reluctant 
ps, hesitates, and at 
* the au 


Yes'a 


it incumbrance to a 


rtification 

onciusion 
may have even told 
believed them 
ing, the other by 
for no- 
freshing as a totally 


in the way, 


so depressing as the presence 
hol 


affair is as familiar 


ses of Sir Jonah, from 
selection, 
universal,’’ which 
It relates chiefly 
ind serves to make 


delicious 


en 
urities of that extraordinary 
illustrative of Ireland 
many curious 
third part; this 
France during the 

ind Sir Jonah happened to be at | 
avre, when Napoleon returned from Elba 
the other British subjects, at that time in 


lls part 
ill collect 
is still a 


affairs of 


the town, made off helter-skelter to their native 
land ; but Sir Jonah, whether caring less about 
his native land than they, or influenced by 
that irrepressible inquisitiveness, that led him 
to look through every key-hole with a spying- 
glass, and to mount every hill with a tele 
took his family to Paris, “to beard the 
lion his den He had. along with the few 
English at that time in France, an opportu 
nity of witnessing a series of the most extra 
ordinary events that ever took place in Eu 
rope. This division of the work, along with 
much miscellaneous matter, which we cannot 
*n taken with the Bounces, and the 
s of Ireland and Irishmen, make all 
that has 
issued That we are correct in 
the assertion will be proved by our extracts, 
are well convinced, in spite of the 

dulness of the will make of the plea 
santest book the pleasantest article in our pre 
sent number 
We shall 


Shai ¢ 
mising that 


scope 


in 


class wh 
Anecdot 
together the 


most amusing volume 


from the press 


which, we 


critic, 


ommence with the Bounces, pre 
pick out a few of the 
most healthy and ng of Sir Jonah's pro 
geny And we much re 
gret that our space will not permit us to trans 
he Bounce \ we have named in our 

g » Castle. It is an ac- 

made by Sir Jonah 3 
rald, of her castle 
riven with the pre 
orce of the author of Waverley, 


we « 
thr 


partment 


are 
ie if 
Sir Jonah where his talent 
can communicate no part 
st by a quotation, and shall only 
answer is real lady of Tillietu 
having entrapped 

xchange of him for 


vuld show 


however 


the 


to the besieg 


which 
Look 
have 
yee's have yeer castle 

Now we'll change, if you please 


attended his proposals, 
Ima 


truce, lady 

d squire,) we 
your husban 
sure enough 
we'll render the squire and you'll render the 
keep won't that same, the 


squire will before your two eyes 


if yees do 
be throt 


in half an hour 


and 


‘lag of truce!’ said the heroine, with duo 
ignity, and without hesitation; ‘mark the 
words of Elizabeth Fitzgerald, of Moret Castle 
they may serve for your own wife upon some 
Flag of truce! I won't ren 
der my keep, and I'll tell you why—Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald may get another husband, but Eli 
zabeth Fitzgerald may never get another cas 
tle; so I'll keep what I have, and if you can’t 
get off faster than your legs can readily carry 
you, my warders will try which is hardest, 
your skull or a stone bullet.’ 

" “The O'’Cahils kept their word, and old 
Stephen Fitzgerald, in a short time, 
was seen dangling and performing various evo 
lutions in the air, te the great amusement of 
the Jacobites, the mortification of the warders, 
and chagrin (which however was not without 
a mixture of consolation) of my great aunt, 
Elizabeth.” —Vol. i. p. 22 

As we cannot give this story in all its cpm- 
pleteness, we shal! not venture to say more of 
it, but go on to 


} 
a 


future occasion 


Squire 





Sur hi 
Jonah Barri 
LD wrington’ oycanal S 
mds. hkelcl 
fee 


iis ow! 
the 


round t 
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choed Peter French pulled and then rootine out witl 
ius finally suc 


1 setting Joe o 


1an oyster knife 
h they roared the more, He tl 


ceded than an hour, 
I have in my life il liberty, at the price 
ne spasmodic lost 


! ch wa all and ol the 
1S¢ s put to H ysure « \ I gy occiput The 
, nore aescr 
Lonsure 
which 
L111is 
eat and This, of course, is all perfectly true—though 
ighteen arousal; and, in an ill-natured person might say that the heads 
awakened his i ul tT 


ol the sullere 


when rs were more 


HKELY i things 
and ‘ ] eld t 


mortar 


lated 


recoverably bed 
ind now marble cement 
determined to move, he must hi 
wall along with him, f 


f Peter's head w 


f imprisonment Nobody 


laugh 
ied to sotte 

itter and 

school 
igh the 
this ¢ 


it H innivai 


s 
1 od ¢ 
nate nature 


us: he roar 
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f down inthe chair which ng boat, which landed him on the Isle 
ned, with a countenance f n, and from thence he contrived to reach 
us that of Davy Lander ond bearing a letter from a priest at Kerry 

» had lived in the borough 

1 was to get him admitted 

ry in France But he found the 

st was “ad; and though he 

was afraid even to 

but recollect 

ived some 


rected by a por 


>» ther 
it coach ) Rye 
St. Valle ry, and was 
learnt from a very 

he sent to Lander 
rrappe, near Abbeville 

on, and 

». V8— 102 


nd the Inn 


: had a most beaut 


ize called Newtown Barry 


and his 
house in the 
ig as to make 


and | 


a very 


ne occas 


of barristers 





Isie 
ach 
erry 
igh 
tted 
ithe 
i he 
n to 
ect 
me 
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Teams upon the floor. I then felt that I had 
he power of a little articulation, and cried out 

irder!’ with as much vehemence as | was 
maid, by this 
running into the room to 


The man, woman, and 
r, came 

The woman joined me in crying out 
the maid alone knew the cause of my 
and ran as fast as she could for the 
ary, to bleed me. I had, however, re- 
1 after large draughts of cold water, and 


d sense enough to guess at my situa 


ng been drunk when I went 
break of day to 


forgotten the « 
irms of her own 
ne circuit, in or 
up the bed into its pre ner niche 
the button at the te p that kept it in 
n consequence of which, down went 
ind up went my he and a 
indispe nsably necessary t 
soon have ¢ 
t j 


Lused the 


le once 


Orthe Bounce of Dr 
Borumbo 
was 
baths 
Turk, 
‘ostume 
® yvecame entit 
His pupularity was u 


a scovery, whi i 


»f Borumt 
must omit 
to make room f 


iarly long bow; it 


that 
only have o« 


in 1708 


1 limine, 


occurrences remains 

surmise and mys 
e re bellion in county Wexford 
Waddy, a violent | 


a neighbourhood : in 


but sur 
‘ at 


Wextord 


»a Cas 
town ot 
was not unfit I 


ire its tenant 


ast until he 


[here was 


but one entrance to the castle, and that was 
furnished with an old ponderous portcullis, 
which drew up and let down as in ancient for 
tresses 

Here Mr 


every body was for a long time 


Waddy concealed himself; and 
itterly ignorant 
drow ned; 
others, murdered and bu 

" 


sloughed ground 
i 5 + 


as to his fate some said he 


some, burned alive 


Sut whilst each was 


ive an opinionast 


| mode of his 


suppose d him to be still 

it occurred to certain of his 

friends to seek him through the country; with 
out, attended by an armed 


which vie. vy set 
until approach 
; 


castle, they became 


seekers conijec 


mm the putrid corpse 
On getting nearer, this 
| 


nfirmed body lay 


n and half it the castle, which 
Mma ct 


War 


arly into 


lamented 
proceeds 
which 


their int 


foor eertain 


i being 
»> knew him 


riest, and remain in the 
led, than run a risk of 


breaking all | bones by dropping from the 


battlements mily 
To the d 


alternative 
W iddy's death, he 


could 
llected or rational account of this 
Vol. i 24—207 

ces Mm 


however, end with the 
aozen 


there certainly, in such as we have 


recorded, 1s ample provision for a whole Deca 
meron 

VI 
The Bounce he Head 
year 1500, a labourer dwelling near 
Athy, county Kildare 


resided) Was walking 


In the 


ie town o where some 


with 


nrade the f the Barrow to the 
{ 


of a Mr Lich : m whose meadows 


each, in the usual 
havu " \ e loosely wagging 

Seng 
milder 


lounging close t« 


g 
a 


{ the espied salmio 
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abin being 
or starving 

We sha , 
ne ui t 
terist 

: sD t ’ ‘ 
have witnesses 

An infortunate 


nother brother ol 
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bank lt ius the natures 
see his there rer ny 
e sa n, of the s i 
Ned deat t 
e bio fi ' , 
spear 
d Ne ‘ t 
{ Dennis: ‘ the spike 
n m ve the 
i 
e wae ‘ 
t N 
) 
i 
N 
Mr. R 
: the 
N 
r ‘ 
{ y | Sid 
t ! Yi 
y ! recited thy 
hye the Ds Ohne 
bD nur s ass h 
to t ive ind if 
s carelessly very much 
» 124 
$ r | us remark by 
In trut! savs he, tine 
of death the Irish peasants 
F g quietly their own 
red out the assize time 
| tato cr p s dehcient 
to our anecdotes of Irish 
tw I t with is a chara 
rothe { Sir Jonah, the 
! ‘ ul wi st exploits we 
t hunt lode 
nel t k place betweer 
Sur Jonah and a Lieutenant 





M Kenzi In those days in Ireland a meetir 
s t nevitable consequence of the most 
trifi discussien rather the hottest dis 
putes arose out ot the most trifling subjects 
In t ‘ Mr. Ba ngton was shot dead 
t I it by captain afterwards 
re. te G spie, the secor { 
Vi Ke G s vas tried for the murder 
md anau st of the friendly 
terterence f she ff. wil packed the 
ry The ry were challenged in deta v 
the friends of ste but the other part 
it i vrea the The result was as . 
On t ‘ f the t my sec 
t He Barrington,—a ge 
est i pe 
té i esistil ‘ 
t ~ we AnOWT 
verely { if 
t Hh 
‘ ‘ i tte y 
' I 
s | 
4 
\ 
4 
T bec 
. veal 
told h 
That é 
J ind Iw : 
xpressing 
| t if 
f | “ now tor : 
‘ re the tr 
a t departed inst 
I « » upon the subj 
\ | ‘ vy brother sent ; 
| found him, t . 
" te land tranquil. ‘1 } I 
t G ‘ he, exultingly ;) * ‘tw P 
t te in ind with that he pr 
edt n t-pocket a long queue al 
i of p ( d hair and curls * Dee ; 
‘ itinus ie, ‘the cowardly rascal P 
H vens,’ cried I French are you mad . : 
Mad.’ replied he, ‘no, no; | followed y 
idvice exactly 1 went directly after I let : 
you to the grand jury-room to ‘challenge th . 
a / ind there | challenged the head of the a 
urray, that cowardly Lyons!—he peremptor to} 
refused to fight me; so I knocked him dow t 
before the ind jur and cut off his « , 
ind tail—s here they are the rascal! a ( 
vy brother Jack is gone to flog the Sub-Sh Mr 
riff in 
I wast er-struck, and almost thoug whi 
my brot 3 azy, since he was obvious sey. 
not mm it al But after some inquiry ter 
found t iny other country gent prir 
me t the w ds in their common @ mat 
ee aT) He ha seen the High Sher! “w 
yne in witha vreat * arr os had th a 
conceived mm) igrgre n as tu Challeng u drex 
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ved that no less 


uw Bt rea 


the than eleven or : ustices stood by, 
tted | | ive spe the bloods ne which 


- 


arently a 


near 


Sate” £ 


rmined on wear 


y the friends 
The 
‘vered 


a Seem + 


at length 
eparated 

; da them 
of hor 
pistol 

nine 
rentlemen of 

ther candidates fi 
intimate 
re ot a held, 
*n or received, 
permitted by 


unworthy magistrates, to butcher each other 


as quickly and as effectually as their position 


a de id silence and 
pause ensued he gt t crowd stood in mo 
ispense; the combatants presented ; 
br was given 
his com 
in 
rough the heart 
one side, his 
Ds quivered 
l exploded 


1oul ¢ 


yeasantry on 
iy burst 


quarter 


he county 

h were 
severe contest 
termined to sett! y h of one the ! t lorse, bec i y; his un 
pr ncipals Th cent! yen were even inti derstanding gradu ‘ | linec and he 
mate friends: but i: > ferocity of the strug- length sank into irrecoverable imbecility His 
gie every kind feeling was forgotten * | sister had been well acquainted with Mr. Col 

De Early on the eventil norning, many hun clough and the ¢irct istances of the c ynflict, 

dred people assembled witness the affair; ' Mr. Aleock’s trial, and subsequent depression, 


Vor. XI 2K 
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llects; Aer reason wandered the time. \ttan was persuaded to enter 
ther } 7 nd } é In the morn ng h 


rised in his bed at six 


ng survive her br: zs 


gentlen 


Saree... 


mt 


- 
» % 
J 
” 
’ 
4 
g 
” 


Lord Clonmel 
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Is 


exceedingly well described in the following 
history of a visit he paid to a society of young 
barristers, of which Sir Jonah was a member 

At this time about twenty young barris 


ters, including myself, had formed a dinner 


club in Dublir | taken large apartments 
or the purpos il, as we not yet trou 
habit 
ing a 


be ob 


tae ee 


aes 
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each his neighbour, and I perceived one or two 
steal a fruit ‘knife under the table-cloth, in case 
of extremities; but no one made any reply. 
We were eighteen in number ; and as neither 
would or could answer for the others, it would 
require eighteen replies to satisfy the giant's 
single query ; and I fancy some of us could not 
have replied to his satisfaction, and stuck to 
the truth into the bargain. 

“ He repeated his demand (elevating his tone 
each time) thrice: ‘ Does any gentleman avow 
it?” A faint buzz now circulated round the 
room, but there was no answer whatsoever. 
Communication was cut off, and there was a 
dead silence: at length our visiter said, with a 
loud voice, that he must suppose, if any gen- 
tleman had made any observations or assertions 

inst Mary Neil’s character, he would have 
the courage and spirit to avow it: ‘ there“ore,’ 
continued he, ‘I shall take it for granted that 
my information was erroneous; and, in that 
point of view, I regret having alarmed your 
society.’ And, without another word, he bow- 
ed three times very low, and retired backwards 
toward the door, (his dog also backing out 
with equal politeness,) where, with a salaam 
doubly ceremonious, Mr. Rowan ended this ex- 
traordinary interview. On the first of his de- 
parting bows, by a simultaneous impulse, we 
all rose and returned his salute, almost touch- 
ing the table with our noses, but still in pro- 
found silence ; which booing on both sides was 
repeated, as I have said, till he was fairly out 
of the room. Three or four of the company 
then ran hastily to the window to be sure that 
he and the dog were clear off into the street; 
and no sooner had this satisfactory denouement 
been ascertained, than a general roar of Jaugh- 
ter ensued, and we talked it over in a hundred 
different ways: the whole of our arguments, 
however, turned upon the question ‘which had 
behaved the politest upon the occasion?’ 
but not one word was uttered as to which 
— behaved the stoutest.”—Vol. ii. pp. 116— 
110. 

Mr. Rowan was soon after tried and convict- 
ed of circulating a factious paper ;—while in 
prison, char, of a heavier nature, and of a 
political kind, came out inst him; and, as 
is well known, he made his escape, and at 
—— arrived in France. 

f Curran we have a good deal in these vo- 
lumes. Sir Jonah complains that his biogra- 
hers knew nothing about him, a charge we 
Ealieve to be not founded. Sir Jonah was in- 
timate with him, and certainly gives a very 
striking idea of his alternate brilliancy and de- 
— his meanness and his maynanimity, 
is simplicity and his ability. Of the several 
stories relative to him we shall select one which 
sets his social talents in a brilliant point of view. 
In this, however, as in the Bounces, which we 
have so irreverently designated, we suspect a 
pervading exaggeration. “ It is too good,” is 
the exclamation with which we finish many of 
Sir Jonah’s clever anecdotes. Curran and Sir 
Jonah were accustomed to spend a part of every 
long vacation together in London. 

“ We were in the habit of frequenting the 
Cannon Coffee-house, Charingcross, (kept by 
the uncle of Mr. Roberts, proprietor of the 
Royal Hotel, Calais,) where we had a box every 
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day at the end of the room; and as, when Cyr. 
ran was free from professional cares, his uni. 
versal language was that of wit, my high spi. 
rits never failed to prompt my performance of 
Jackall to the Lion. Two young gentlemenof 
the Irish bar were frequently of our party in 
1796, and contributed to keep up the flow of 
wit, which, on Curran’s part, was well nigh 
miraculous. Gradually the ear and attention 
of the company were caught. Nobody knew 
us, and, as if carelessly, the guests flocked 
round our box to listen. We perceived them, 
and increased our flights accordingly. Inyo. 
luntarily, they joined in the lengh, and the 
more so when they saw it gave no offence. 
Day after day the number of our satellites in. 
creased,—until the room, at five o’clock, was 
thronged to hear ‘ The Irishmen.’ One or two 
days we went elsewhere ; and, on returning to 
‘ the Cannon,’ our host begged to speak a word 
with me at the bar. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I never 
had such a set of pleasant gentlemen in my 
house, and I hope you have received no offence.’ 
I replied, ‘ quite the contrary !'— Why, sir; 
rejoined he, ‘ as you did not come the last few 
days, the company fell off. Now, sir, I hope 
= and the other gentleman will excuse me if 

remark that you will find an excellent dish of 
fish, and a roast turkey or joint, with any wine 
you please, hot on your table, every day at five 
o'clock, whilst you stay in town; and, I must 
beg to add, no charge, gentlemen.’ 

“ | reported to Curran, and we agreed to see 
it out. The landlord was as good as his word: 
the room was filled: we coined stories to tell 
each other, the lookers-on laughed almost to 
convulsions, and for some time we literally 
feasted. Having had our humour out, I desir- 
ed a bill, which the landlord positively refused 
however, we computed for ourselves, and sent 
him a 10/. note enclosed in a letter, desiring to 

ive the balance to the waiters.”—Vol. i. pp. 
377, 378. 

Sir Jonah is happy in his _portraits—his 
sketch of Curran’s personal appearance; and 
that of Grattan’s confirms our previous notion, 
that these two great orators were the ugliest 
men that ever spoke. 

“ Curran's person was mean and decrepit :— 
very slight, very shapeless—with nothing of 
the gentleman about it; on the contrary, dis- 
playing spindle limbs, a shambling gait, one 

and imperfect, and a face yellow, furrowed, 
rather flat, and thoroughly ordinary. Yet his 
features were the very reverse of disagreeable: 
there was something so indescribably dramatic 
in his eye and the play of his eyebrow, that 
his visage seemed the index of his mind, and 
his humour the slave of his will. I never was 
so happy in the company of any man as 
Curran’s for many years. His very foibles were 
amusing—He had no vein for poetry; yet fan- 
cying himself a bard, he contrived to throw of 
pretty verses: he certainly was no musiciad; 

ut conceiving himself to be one, played very 

leasingly: Nature had denied him a voice; but 
be thought he could sing; and in the rich 
mould of his capabilities, the desire here als 
bred, in some degree, the capacity. 

“ It is a curious, but a just remark, that every 
slow, crawling reptile is in the highest deg! 
disgusting ; whilst an insect, ten times ug4e!, 
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ifj ightly, and seems bent upon enjoy- 
ne "- shuddering. It is s with the 
race: had png) been a -_ slothful, 
animate being, his talents would not have 
i> pommeeed defects. But his rapid 
nts,—his fire—his sparkling eyes,— 
ihe fine and varied intonations of his voice,— 
these conspired to give life and energy to every 
y he mixed with; and I have known 
ladies who, after an hour's conversation, actu- 
considered Curran a beauty, and preferred 
his society to that of the finest fellows present. 
There is, however, it must be admitted, a good 
deal in the circumstance of a man being cele- 
brated, as regards the patronage of women.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 374, 375. 

Apendant to this is the description of Grat- 
tan,as he appeared in a morning visit to certain 
American gentlemen, whom Sir Jonah took to 
call upon him. 

“ At length the door opened, and in hopped 
asmall bent figure,—meagre, yellow, and ordi- 
sary; one slipper and one shoe ; his breeches’ 
knees loose ; his cravat hanging down ; his shirt 
and coat sleeves tucked up high, and an old 
hat upon his head. 

“ This apparition saluted the strangers very 
courteously: asked (without any introduction) 
how long they had been in England, and im- 
mediately proceeded to make inquiries about 
the late General Washington and the revolu- 
tionary war. My companions looked at each 
other: their replies were costive, and they 
seemed quite impatient tosee Mr. Grattan. | 
could scarcely contain myself; but determined 
tolet my eccentric countryman take his course; 
whoappeared quite delighted to see his visiters, 
and was the most inquisitive person in the 
world. Randolph was far the tallest, and most 
dgnified-looking man of the two, gray-haired 
and well-dressed: Grattan therefore, of course, 
took him for the vice-president, and addressed 
him accordingly. Randolph at length begged 
to know if they could shortly have the honour 
of seeing Mr. Grattan. Upon which, our host 
(notdoubting but they knew him,) conceived it 
must be his son James for whom they inquired, 
and said, he believed he had that moment wan- 
dered out somewhere, to amuse himself. 

“This completely disconcerted the Ameri- 
cans, and they were about to make their bow 
and their exit, when I thought it high time to 
explain; and, taking Colonel Burr and Mr. 
Randolph semantienl by the hand, introduced 

to the Right at Henry Grat- 


“I never saw people stare so, or so much 
d! Grattan himself now perceiving 
the cause, heartily joined in my merriment ;— 
he pulled down his shirt-sleeves, pulled up his 
tockings; and, in his own irresistible way, 
ised for the outré figure he cut, assuring 
¢ had totally overlooked it, in his anxie- 
ty not to keep them waiting ; that he was re- 
‘arning to Ireland next morning, and had been 
busily ewer up his books and papers in a 
closet full of dust and cobwebs! This incident 
red the interview more interesting: the 
were charmed with their reception; 
and, after a protracted visit, retired highly gra- 
» whilst Grattan returned again to his 
books and cobwebs,” —Vol. i. pp. 301—353. 





Our author, when in the meridian of his glo- 
ry at Dublin, gave a dinner, .to which the 
Speaker of the Irish parliament brought alo: 
with him two young men, just then retu 
to that House. These young men were Cap- 
tain Wellesley and Mr. Stewart—afterwards 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh. 
Captain Wellesley then, in 1790, was ruddy- 
faced and juvenile in appearance, and popular 
enough among the young men of his and 
station. His address was unpolished, and though 
he occasionally spoke in parliament, never on 
any important subject, and altogether evinced 
no promise of his future celebrity. Mr. Stew- 
art, at that time, was a professed, and not a 
very moderate patriot. Sir Jonah Barrington 
observes, on the effect of the personal intimacy 
between those two individuals: “ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley never would,” says he, “have had 
the chief command in Spain, but for the minis- 
terial maneuvring and aid of Lord Castle- 
reagh, who never could have stood his ground 
as a minister, but for Lord Wellington's suc- 
cesses.” 

Sir Jonah brings this pair again on the scene 
at a subsequent period, when they had under- 
gone no little change. 

“ Many yearssubsequently to the dinner-party 
I have mentioned, I one day met Lord Castle- 
reagh in the Strand, and a gentleman with him. 
His lordship stopped me, whereat I was rather 
surprised, as we had not met for some time ; 
he spoke very kindly, smiled, and asked if I 
had forgotten my old friend, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley >—whom I discovered in his companion ; 
but looking so sallow and wan, and with every 
mark of what is called a worn-out man, that I 
was truly concerned at his appearance. But he 
soon recovered his health and looks, and went 
as the Duke of Richmond's secretary to Ire- 
land; where he was in all material traits still 
Sir Arthur Wellesley—but it was Sir Arthur 
Wellesley judiciously improved. He had not 
forgotten his friends, nor did he forget himself. 
He said that he had accepted the office of se- 
cretary only on the terms that it should not 
impede or interfere with his military pursuits ; 
and what he said proved true, for he was soon 
sent, as second in command, with Lord Cath- 
cart to Copenhagen, to break through the law 
of nations, and execute the most distinguished 
piece of treachery that history records. 

“On Sir Arthur's return he recommenced his 
duty of secretary ; and during his residence in 
Ireland in that capacity, I did not hear one 
complaint against any part of his conduct 
either as a public or private man. He was 
afterwards appointed to command in Spain; an 
appointment solicited, and I believe expected, 
by Sir John Doyle. It might be entertaining 
to speculate on the probable state of Europe at 
present, if Sir John had been then appointed 
generalissimo. I do not mean to infer any dis- 
paragement to the talents of Sir John, but he 
might have pursued a different course, not cal- 
culated, as in Sir Arthur’s instance, to have 
decided (for the time being) the fate of Eu- 
rope. 

as A few days before Sir Arthur's departure 
for Spain, I requested him to spend aday with 
me, which he did. The company was not very 
large, but some of Sir Arthur's military friends 
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were.among the party :—the late Sir Charles 
Asgill, the present General Meyrick, &c. &c. 
1 never saw him more cheerful or happy. The 
bombardment of Copenhagen being by chance 
started as a topic of remark, I did not join in 
its praise; but, on the other hand, muttered 
that I never did nor should approve of it. 


“<¢D—n it, Barrington,’ said Sir Arthur, 
* why? what do you mean to say” ‘I say, Sir 
Arthur,’ replied I, ‘ that it was the very best 
devised, the very best executed, and the most 
just and necessary ‘ robbery and murder’ now 
on record!’ He laughed and adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where Lady B. had a ball and 
supper asa finish for the departing hero.” —Vul. 
i. pp. 

Again, at Paris, in 1815, Sir Jonah paid a 
visit to the duke; he merely observes he was 
* intermediately much changed!” The inter- 
view was doubtless as cold as charity. 

Every thing wobave read of Lord Clare has 
combined to convdy a most disagreeable im- 

ression of his churacter, and it was with de- 
fight we read an account of his being made 
ridiculous by Lord Aldborough. His lordship 
had had a cause decided against him, with costs, 
by Lord Clare, corruptly, as was conceived. He 
appealed to the Lords, but there sat the Lord 

hancellor Clare, and, as lately in the case of 
Lord Eldon, decided on appeals from himself. 
Lord Aldborough had now no remedy left but 
to write at the Chancellor. Ina pamphlet he 
told the following humorous story of a Dutch 
skipper, which he conceived precisely in point: 

“ His lordship was going to Amsterdam on 
one of the canals in a trekschuit—the captain 
or skipper of which being a great rogue, ex- 
torted from his lordship, for his passage, much 
more than he had a lawful right to clam. My 
lord expostulated with the skipper in vain ; the 
fellow grew rude ; his lordship persisted ; the 
skipper got more abusive. At length Lord Aldbo- 
rough told him he would, on landing, immedi- 
ately go to the proper tribunals and get redress 
from the judge. The skipper cursed him as an 
impudent mz/ord, and desired him to do his 
worst, snapping his tarry finger-posts in his 
lordship’s face. Lord Aldborough paid the de- 
mand, and, on landing, went to the legal officer 
to know when the court of justice would sit. 
He answered, at nine next morning. Having 
no doubt of ample redress, he did not choose to 

ut the skipper on his guard by mentioning his 
intentions. Next morning he went to court and 
began to tell his story to the judge, who sat 
with his broad-brimmed hat on, in great state, 
to hear causes of that nature. His lordship 
fancied he had seen the man before, nor was he 
long in doubt! for ere he had half-finished, the 
judge, in a voice like thunder (but which his 
ordship immediately recognised, for it was that 
of the identical skipper!) decided against him 
with full costs, and ordered him out of court. 
His lordship, however, said he would appeal, 
and away he went to an advocate for that pur- 
pose. He did accordingly appeal, and the next 
day his appeal cause came regularly on. But 
all his lordship’s stoicism forsook him, when he 
again found that the very same skipper and 
judge was to decide the appeal who had decided 
the cause; so that the learned skipper first 





cheated and then laughed at him.”—Vol. j, pp. 

The lord chancellor complained in the hous. 
of this pamphlet, as a breach of privilegs, ang 
holding the book in his hands, demanded of 
Lord Aldborough if he admitted it to be his 
writing, to which his Lordship replied h. 
would admit nothing as written by him until, 
had been read. Lord Clare began to read it, 
but not being near enough to the light, his op. 
ponent seized an enormous pair of candle. 
sticks from the table, walked deliberately t 
the throne, and requested permission to bold 
the candles for him whilst he was reading the 
book. The unfortunate chancellor feelj 
himself outdone, duly read the comparison of 
himself to the Dutc skipper and the rest of 
the libel to the House, while Lord Aldborough 
assiduously presented the*lifrfhts, and did not 
omit to set the reader right when he mistook 
a word or misplaced an emphasis. This may 
well be supposed the sweetest enjoyment toan 
angry and litigious controversialist, and gaveno 
little amusement to a crowded assembly, con. 
taining a large number of secret haters of the 
complainant. Though imprisonment was the 
result to Lord Aldborough, we can scarcely 
pity him. 

We are glad to see that the formality and 
dulness of another lord chancellor (the present 
Lord Redesdale) were properly appreciated by 
our lively neighbours. From an account that 
Sir Jonah gives of a dinner, it appears that 
this dull, but laborious man, was completely 
bewildered by the eccentricities of the Irish 
bar. 

After some witticisms of Mr. Toler, (Lord 
Norbury,) which raised a laugh, the Chancel. 
lor seemed somewhat discomposed. 

“ He sat for awhile silent; until skaiting be. 
came a subject of conversation, when his 
lordship rallied—and with an air of triumph 
said, that in his boyhood all danger was avoid- 
ed; for, before they began to skait, they al- 
ways put blown bladders under their arms; 
and so, if the ice happened to break, they wer 
buoyant and saved. 

“* Ay, my lord!’ said Toler, ‘ that’s what we 
call blatheram-skate in Ireland.”* 

“ His lordship did not understand the sort of 
thing at all: and (though extremely cour- 
teous,) seemed to wish us all at our respective 
homes. Having failed with Toler, in order to 
say a civil thing or two, he addressed himself 
to Mr. Garrat O'Farrell, a jolly Irish barris 
ter, who always carried a parcel of coarse ni- 
tional humour about with him; a broad, squat, 
ruddy-faced fellow, with a great aquiline nose 
and a humorous eye. Independent in mind 
and property, he generally said whatever came 
uppermost.— Mr. Garrat O'Farrell,’ said the 
chancellor solemnly, ‘I believe your name and 
family were very respectable and numerous in 
County Wicklow. I think I was intr J 
to several of them during my late tour there. 

“* Yes, my lord!’ said O'Farrell, ‘ we wert 
very numerous; but so many of us have been 
lately hanged for sheep-stealing, that the 
name is getting rather scarce in that county. 

“ His lordship said no more: and (so far a8 





* An Irish vulgar idiom for “nonsense.” 
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for a new chancellor admitted) we got 
into our own line of conversation, without his 
; e. His lordship, by degrees, began to 
understand some jokes a few minutes after 
they were uttered. An occasional smile dis- 
covered his enlightenment ; and, at the break- 
ing up, I really think his impression was, that 
we were a pleasant, though not very compre- 
hensible race, possessing at a dinner-table 
much more good-fellowship than special plead- 
ing; and that he would have a qo many of 
his old notions to get rid of before he could 
letely cotton to so dissimilar a body :— 
but - was extremely polite. Chief Justice 
Downs, and a few more of our high, cold 
sticklers for ‘decorum,’ were quite uneasy at 
this skirmishing.”—Vol. i. pp. 337—339. 
The Chancellor's backwardness at compre- 
hension left him behind in court as well as at 
table: of this the following is an amusing in- 


«J never met a cold-blooded ostentatious 
man of office, whom I did not feel pleasure in 
mortifying: an affectation of sang-froid is ne- 
cessary 


many amjable qualities. 

“[ never saw Lord Redesdale more puzzled 
than at one of Plunkett's best jeux d’esprits— 
A cause was argued in Chancery, wherein the 
plaintiff prayed that the defendant should be 
restrained from suing him on certain bills 
of exchange, as they were nothing but kites. 
‘Kites?” exclaimed Lord Redesdale :— Kites, 
Mr. Plunkett? Kites never could amount to 
the.value of those securities! I don’t under- 
stand this statement at all, Mr. Plunkett.’ 

“‘Tt is not to be expected that you should, 
my Lord,’ answered Plunkett: ‘In England 
and in Ireland, kites are quite different things. 
In England, the wind raises the kites ; but, in 
Ireland, the kites raise the wind.’ 

“*] do not feel any way better informed 
yet, Mr. Plunkett,’ said the matter-of-fact 
chancellor. 

“*Well, my Lord, I'll explain the thing 
without mentioning those birds of prey :'—and 
therewith he elucidated the difficulty.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 339, 340. 

e have thus made a most copious selection 

of things from Sir Jonah’s storehouse, 
on looking at the work and at the notes 

ve made in the perusal of it, we find an almost 
udiminished treasure left behind. We were 
tmrious to have made many quotations and 
dawn many illustrations, which want of space, 
but more particularly a fit of modest shame at 
the extent of our robbery compel us to relin- 
qish. One whole volume has been nearly 
et untouched by us, and many interesting 
points of the other left unnoticed. We have 
nid enough of Sir Jonah’s tendency to colour 
fets and to draw for incidents on a ready fan- 
¢y, in the early part of this article ; we will add 
now, that while this vivacity certainly renders 


Sir Jonah’s sketches particulerly amusing, it | 


doesnot diminish to any great extent their histo- 
tical value. It is easy to strip his stories to the 
ewentials; and the more important divisions 
ee are, on the whole, more soberly 


The parts of the “Sketches” which espe- 





neither to true dignity nor import- | 
ance, and generally betrays the absence of | 
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cially relate to the Rebellion in Ireland are 
yery interesting; and as Sir Jonah was inti- 
mately acquainted with the principal heroes of 
it, his testimony is valuable. We particularly 
recommend to the notice of the reader his ac- 
count of the dinner to which he is a party, on 
the eve of the rebellion, given by several of 
the chiefs whose heads shortly after adorned 
the bridge of Wexford.—Vol. i. p. 267. There 
is also a very interesting chapter on Mrs. Jor- 
dan, a subject which the author treats with 
much mystery, while at the same time he re- 
cords several instructive anecdotes and re- 
marks. The whole of the author's residence 
in France, we must dismiss with a bare ac- 
knowledgment of its importance and curiosity. 
Sir Jonah lived intimately among the spies of 
the police during the hundred days, without 
knowing it; as he associated with the chief in- 
surgents of Ireland without suspecting treason. 
In Sir Jonah’s account of the scene in Paris, 
the administering the oath to the peers, the in- 
spection of the army under Davoust, and va- 
rious other circumstances, are teld, not only in 
a way to attract by the interest of the narra- 
tion, but by the characteristic touches which 
show off the narrator along with his subject — 
We very much wish that our limits permitted 
us to imitate Lord Aldborough, and hold the 
candle to Sir Jonah reading his own book. 

We take our leave of him—if we have spoken 
too freely of his talent for the manufacture 
of crackers, we beg his pardon, and grant him 
oursin return. There is a brogue in the mind 
as well as on the tongue, and the intellectual 
accent is as difficult to dismiss as the vocal one. 
For an Irishman to tell a plain, straightforward, 
unadorned story, would be as impossible as 
that he should assume the quiet, even tenor of 
English pronunciation. These ornaments are 
national, and if we cannot always approve of 
them, we can always laugh at them, and that 
is a real good. 

Sir Jonah professes to have collected the 
hints for his work from several old trunks of 
letters which he long carried about with him, 
and into which he has again deposited them.— 
We beseech him, as a particular favour, to re- 
open his trunks, and give us two more vo- 
lumes. In the present work there is not the 
slightest, mark of exhaustion. We have not 
only the garrulity of old age, but the vigour of 
youth; and our parting wish is in a spirit of 
exaggerated good-will, which he perfectly un- 
derstands, that “he may live a thousand 
years!” 


a 


From the London Magazine. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES RESPECT- 
ING THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENG- 
LAND.* 

Tus entertaining little volume is attributed 
to the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe; and were 





* Musical Reminiscences of an Old Ama- 
teur, chiefly respecting the Italian Opera in 
England for Fifty Years, from 1773 to 1823.— 
The Second Edition, continued to the present 
Time. London: 1827. 
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we rashly to argue from the book to the au- 


thor, we should infer that the noble lord had. 


looked upon the world merely as a huge con- 
venience for the support of opera houses; and 
regariled the human species only as first men 
and first women, tenors, basses, sopranos, con- 
tra altos, &c. It is curious to remark the se- 
riousness with which he notes the state of the 
opera in the various great cities which he vi- 
sited in his travels, and the simplicity with 
which he occasionally mixes up music with 
morals, when the temptation of an anecdote 
brings him on the latter ground. For exam- 
ple, speaking of Mara, the noble author says, 
that “she eloped from her husband, an idle, 
drunken man, and bad player on the violon- 
cello.” Many whimsical appearances such as 
this, suggest to us in reading the book the idea 
of a man who has viewed the world as an or- 
chestra, and seen in its inhabitants only so 
many vocal and instrumental performers, to 
be rated chiefly according to their skill in their 
respective provinces. e can hardly prevail 
upon ourselves to believe that the author has 
observed the phenomenon of a Napoleon on the 
theatre of war and politics; and were he asked 
who was the first man of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, he would doubtless answer 
Tramezzani. This impression, the absurdity 
of which lies in ourselves, and not in the wri- 
ter, isin truth created by the very spirited man- 
ner in which the noble critic has executed his 
work: he has thrown his whole soul into it ; 
has never for a moment suffered himself to be 
diverted from the business in hand; and con- 
sequently makes the reader ridiculously ima- 
gine that it is impossible one so earnest and 
apparently absorbed in music, can have be- 
stowed a thought on any other topic. 

The book commences with this sentence: 

“The first opera which I have any the 
slightest recollection of having seen, was that 
of Artaserse, in the year 1773, at which time 
Millico was the first man.” 

From this datum it might safely be inferred, 
that the author is one of the old school ; but we 
are not left to the hazard of inference, for he 
speaks in that unequivocal Nestorian language 
which in all ages and climes sufficiently de- 
notes the attached adherent tu an antiquated 
or exploded state of things, whether political, 
moral or musical. Opera is not what opera 
was; and singers are not what singers were.— 
The author may presume to decide, for he was 
fond of music while music was really good, 
and lived in one of its most flourishing periods. 
Such is the burden of the song. _ It is obvious 
that these complaints are common to all the 
arts, to all periods of the arts, and to all the 
stages of the arts. When the taste is pliant, 
it forms itself to the existing model of excel- 
lence, and after a time it is incapable of accom- 
modating itself to a departure from the old 
standard. The senses become comparatively 
dull, and the judgment, too feeble to traverse 
new walks, contends that there is no nature 
beyond the mill-horse round in which it has 
delighted for half a century. We, who are of 
course the only reasonable men under the sun, 
do not imagine that ours is par ercellence, the 
age of music ; or to speak more distinctly, we do 
not esteem it the age of composition. Rossini 
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has many beauties," and also many mort! 
faults, while Mozart is, in our opinion, the 
Magnus Apollo himself; and the age of him 
and Haydn, the age of composition. Our ay. 
thor’s school is, however, further back thay 
this date. He finds Mozart superior indeed to 
Rossini, but objects to him as too German, 
and obscurely refers to more perfect masters, 
If we are inferior in composition, it will, we 
think, be readily admitted, that there is mor 
taste for music now than at any former period; 
we mean a more general taste. Formerly the 
amateurs were a very small body; now every 
body has a taste for music—a very bad taste, 
undeniably, but still a taste; and people must 
have a bad taste, we suppose, before they can 
acquire a good one. The first step, as it ap. 
pears to us, is to obtain the relish; then to re. 
fine it by experience of the best subjects, anda 
comparison of the degrees of delight imparted 
by them, The water drinker who first drench. 
es himself with cape madeira, accounts it the 
nectar of the gods; he gets on in time to brown 
sherry, and despises Charles Wright; travels 
to the Rhine ; becomes intimate, hand on glass, 
with the best bottles, and turns up his nose at 
sherry, port, madeira, and kitchen wipes. At 
present, in music there is a great devotion to 
cape, and much gooseberry 1s swallowed for 
champagne; but in time the good folks will 
learn discrimination, or if they do not, their 
children will. When we say this, we are far 
from imagining that the public in the ms 
will ever be a good judge of music, or of any 
thing else; but a large portion of it will proba- 
bly make a considerable progress, and attainto 
a moderate degree, of discretion formerly ii 
mited to a select few. 

It has long been imagined that Italy was 
the great province of musical taste. This we 
have discovered to be an error in our time, and 
our author appears to have discovered it alo 
in his. 

“Upon the whole I was surprised at hearing 
so little very good in that country, and stil 
more so at the extreme badness of much which 
I have passed over unnoticed. At the small 
towns, such as Nice, Trieste, and others, there 
were operas, if indeed they deserved that 
name, for the singers were little better tha 
those of the streets, and would not have been 
tolerated for a moment in England. But the 
passion for music cannot be so great in 
land of song as we are apt to suppose: for m 
inquiring in any town if the opera was good, | 
was uniformly answered, Oh! si; bellissim 
balli! and indeed in general the dances art 
more thought of, and attended to in greater s- 
lence, than the opera itself, in which, if thereis 
one, or at most two good performers, ands 
many good songs, it is quite sufficient, and the 
rest may be as bad as possible, without giving 
any offence. Yet the ballets are long and wee 
risome in the extreme, absolute tragedies it 
pantomime (I saw Romeo and Juliet danced); 





* The praise of Rossini is now cariare to the 
eneral. The vulgar herd, after idolizing, 
cave, according to the common re-action, mm 


into the opposite extreme, and turned thet 
beastly hoofs against hin. 
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and nothing is to me so delightful as a really 


good opera.” 
Before M. D'Egville was appointed ballet- 
master at the King’s Theatre, and anterior to 
the consequent utter decline and fall of the 
ballet, we remember that our young men, who 
had been talking, without respite or mercy, 
during the opera, would suddenly stop, sayi 
—“Hush, hush, the ballet has begun.” M. 
D’Egville has found a method of curing them 
of this bad practice. They must interest 
themselves now in the opera, or in nothing at 
all. The author's critical sketches are lit off 
with considerable skill, and his anecdotes are 
many of them particularly happy. 
Grassini he gives this account :— 
«Grassini, who was engaged for the next 
season as first woman alternately with Mrs. 
Billington. This very handsome woman was 
in every thing the direct contrary of her rival. 
With a beautiful form, and a grace peculiarly 
her own, she was an excellent actress, and her 
style of singing was exclusively the cantabile, 
which became heavy «@ /a longue, and bordered 
a little on the monotonous: for her voice, 
which it was said had been a high soprano, was 
by some accident reduced toa low and confined 
contralto. She had entirely lost all its upper 
tones, and possessed little more than one oc- 
tave of good natural notes; if she attempted 
togo higher, she produced only a shriek, quite 
unnatural, and almost painful tothe ear. Her 
frst appearance was in La Vergine del Sole, 
an opera of Mayer’s, well suited to her peculiar 
talents; but her success was not very decisive 
wasinger, though her acting and her beauty 
could not fail of exciting high admiration. So 
equivocal was her reception, that when her be- 
nefit was to take place she did not dare to en- 
counter it alone, but called in Mrs. Billington 
toher aid, and she, ever willing to oblige, rea- 
dily consented to appear with her. The opera 
composed for the occasion by Winter was [1 
Ratto di Proserpina, in which Mrs. Billington 
uted Ceres, and Grassini Proserpine. And 
now the tide of favour suddenly turned; the 
performance of the latter carried all the ap- 
pause, and her graceful figure, her fine ex- 
pression of face, together with the sweet man- 
ter in which she sung several easy simple airs, 
her at once the reigning favourite — 
Her deep tones were undoubtedly fine, and had 
tpatticularly good effect when joined with the 
balliant voice of Mrs. Billington; but though, 
its great success, this opera was frequent- 
ly repeated, they never sang together in any 
dher. Grassini having attained the summit 
ofthe ladder, kicked dewn the steps by which 
had risen, and henceforth stood alone. Not 
aly was she rapturously applauded in public, 
bat she was taken up by the first society, fétée, 
caressed, and introduced as a regular guest in 
mst of the fashionable assemblies. Of her 
private claims to that distinction it is best to be 
‘lent, but her manners and exterior behaviour 
Were rand genteel. 
“As I before observed, 


it was the compari- 
wn of these two rival performers that discover- 


tdto me the great superiority of Mrs. Billing- 

fon as a satioien and as . singer. But as 

ery one has eyes, and but few musical ears, 

the superior beauty was the most generally 
Vou. XIL—No. 63. 
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admired, and no doubt the deaf would have 
been charmed with Grassini, while the blind 
must have been delighted with Mrs. Billington.” 

Braham :— 

“Though it seems needless to say much of 
so well known a performer, yet it is impossible 
to pass over a singer of Braham’s reputation 
without some remark. All must acknowledge 
that his voice is of the finest quality, of great 
power, and occasionally sweetness. It is 
equally certain that he has great knowledge 
of music, and can sing extremely well. It is 
therefore the more to be regretted that he 
should ever do otherwise, that he should ever 
quit the natural register of his voice by raising 
it to an unpleasant falsetto, or force it by too 
violent exertion: that he should depart from a 
good style, and correct taste, which he knows 
and can follow as well as any man, to adopt at 
times, the over florid and frittered Italian man- 
ner; at others to fall into the coarseness and 
vulgarity of the English. The fact is, that he 
can be two distinct singers according to the 
audience before whom he performs, and that 
to gain applause he condescends to sing as ill 
at the playhouse as he has done ok at the 
opera. His compositions have the same vari- 
ety, and he can equally write a popular noisy 
song for the one, or its very opposite for the 
other. A duetto of his introduced into the 
opera of Gli Orazi, sung by himself and Gras- 
sini, had great beauty, and was in excellent 
taste.’’* 

In another department of this publication, 
(the Diary,) it was once affirmed that Braham 
could sing well when he pleased to sing well, 
and that as he always suited his style to the 
taste of his audience, and generally sang in 
those sinks of vulgarity, the national theatres, 
he generally sang ill. This proposition gave 
immense offence to the millions who think 
that Braham’s singing is always perfection, and 
also to two or three persons, still more unrea- 
sonable and bigotted, who doubt his ability to 
sing at all. e are glad to see our opinion 
corroborated by authority so respectable. We 
think the better, both of Lord Mount _ 
cumbe and of ourselves, for finding that hi 
judgment agrees with ours ; and we avow it, 
which is more than men of less modesty and 
candour would do. 

Catalini :— : 

“Of this celebrated performer it is well 
known that her voice is of a most uncommon 
quality, and capable of exertions almost super- 
natural. Her throat seems endued (as has 
been remarked by medical men) with a power 
of expansion and muscular motion by no means 
usual, and when she throws out all her voice 
to the utmost, it has a volume and strength 
that are quite surprising, while its agility in di- 
visions, running up and down the scale in semi- 





* Braham has done material injury to Eng- 
lish singing by producing a host of imitators. 
What is in itself not good, but may be endured 
from a fine performer, becomes insufferable in 
bad imitation. Catalini has done less mis- 
chief, only because her powers are unique and 
her astonishing execution unattainable. Many 
men endeavour to rival Braham; no woman 
can = to being a Catalini. 

2 
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tones, and its compass in jumping over two 
octaves at once, are equally astonishing. It 
were to be wished she was less lavish in the 
display of these wonderful powers, and sought 
to please more than to strrprise: but her taste 
is vicious, her excessive love of ornament 
spoiling every simple air, and her greatest de- 
light (indeed her chief merit) being in songs of 
a bold and spirited character, where much is 
left to her discretion (or indiscretion) without 
being confined by the accompaniment, but in 
which she can indulge in ad libitum passages 
with a luxuriance and redundancy no other 
singer ever possessed, or if ing never 
practised, and which she carries to a fantasti- 
cal-excess. She is fond of singing variations 
on some known simple air, and latterly has 
pushed this taste to the very height of absurdi- 
ty, by singing, even without words, variations 
composed for the fiddle. ‘This is absolute non- 
sense, a lamentable misapplication of that finest 
of instruments, the human voice, and of the 
delightful faculty of song. Whenever I hear 
such an outrageous display of execution, 
either vocal! or instrumental, I never fail to re- 
collect, and cordially join in, the opinion of 
a late noble statesman, more famous for his 
wit than for love of music, who, hearing a re- 
mark on the extreme difficulty of some per- 
formance, observed, that he wished it was tm- 
ible.* 

“From what has been said it may readily be 
eonceived that Catalini has a bad choice of 
music, and that she prefers the compositions of 
inferior masters, written expressly for herself, 
to the more regular of better composers. She 
found one here precisely to her taste in Pucit- 
ta, who had been successful in two very light, 
but pleasing comic operas. Him she employed 
to eompose for her several serious, to which he 
was nnequal : all of them were very moderate, 
La Vestale the best. She performed, however, 
in many others; Semiramide, by Portogallo, 
which she chose for her débit ; but it was very 
inferior to Bianchi’s, Mitridate, Elfrida, and, 
much to her dissatisfaction, La Clemenza di 
Tito, for she detested Mozart's music, which 
keeps the singer too much under the control 
of the orchestra, and too strictly confined to 
time, which she is apt to violate. Yet she first 
introduced to our stage his Nozze di Figaro, 
in which she acted the part of Susanna admi- 
rably. In the Orazi she performed the first 
soprano’s part of Curiazio, that of the first wo- 
man being filled by Ferlendis, a pretty good 
actress, at that time first buffa. But she totally 
disregarded the general effect of an opera, and 
the cast of all the other characters, whatever 
might be the disadvantage of it to the other per- 
formers, if she was indulged in her whimsical 
choice of parts for herself. Thus in Didone, she 





* This bon mot has generally been given to 
Dr. Johnson, but I have reason to know it was 
said by the noble lord alluded to, of whom a si- 
milar one is recorded confirming his distaste 
for music. Being asked why he did not sub- 
scribe to the Ancient Concerts, and it being 
urged as a reason for it that his brother the 
Bishop of W—— did, “Oh,” replied his lord- 
ship, “if I was as deaf as my brother, I would 
subscribe too." 





caused the part of Enea to be done by Madame 
Dussek, who had neither voice, figure, nor action 
for the character; and in another opera, she 
made Madame Dussek act the first woman's 
part, choosing for herself that of the first man, 

“Catalini was now the only performer of 
any eminence remaining in England, and led 
in both lines; but as one singer does not con- 
stitute an opera,* and neither her disposition 
would bear with others, nor the extravagance 
of her annually increasing demands allow the 
manager to engage them, she at length quitted 
the theatre at the end of the season of 18]3,” 

She returned to the opera stage for a few 
nights about three or four seasons ago, and 
sung so ill in the part of Susanna, in the Nozze 
di Figaro, to Ronzi de Begnis’ Countess, that 
she was very deservedly hissed. Her fault 
was not from failure of voice, which would 
only have excited regret, but vicious embellish- 
ment. 

Of Curioni, Zucchelli, and Ronzi de Begnis, 
the lost pearl of the opera, the critic writes 
thus :— 

“'The first tenor, Curioni, has a very sweet 
and pleasing voice, and is an agreeable though 
not a great singer; and Zucchelli, who pos 
sesses the most soft, mellow. and flexible bass 
voice | almost ever heard. Ronzi de Begnis, 
with a pretty face and pleasing countenance, 
has a voice of great sweetness and flexibility, 
which she inanages with considerable skill and 
taste, is a good singer, and a good actress, 
both in serious and comic parts. But she de- 
cidedly excels most in the latter: indeed | 
have rarely seen a better buffa. She made her 
first appearance in Ii ‘i'urco in Italia, and act- 
ed in it delightfully. Her husband, De Beg- 
nis, is an excellent comic actor.” 

Velluti, Caradori, and Bonini :— 

“ The first appearance of Signor Vellutiwas 
announced to take place, on an unusual night, 
Jor his own benefit, granted him, it was said, 
on account of the great trouble he had taken 
(to use a theatrical phrase) in getting up the 
new opera; which indeed was true, for, as he 
had a perfect knowledge of the stage, he er- 
tirely directed all the performances in which 
he took a part. As he had brought mea letter 
of introduction from a friend at Florence, and 
my curiosity was a good deal raised from the 
representation given to me of his talents, | was 
induced once more to enter a theatre, and was 

resent on thatoccasion. At the moment when 

e was expected to appear, the most profound 
silence reigned in one of the most crowded at- 
diences I ever saw, broken on his advancing 
by loud applauses of encouragement. The 
first note he uttered, gave a shock of surprise, 
almost of disgust, to inexperienced ears, but 
his performance was listened to with attention 
and great applause throughout, with but few 
audible expressions of disapprobation, i 
ete, The opera he had chosen for his 
debut was I] Crociato in Egitto, by a German 


composer named Mayerbeer, till ‘then totally 
unknown in this country. The music was quite 





“ Her huSband, M. Valabregue, was of # 
very different opinion ; he is reported to have 
said, “ Ma femme, et quatre ou cing poupéer, 
voila tout ce qu’il faut." 
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ef the new school, but not copied from its 
founder, Rossini: it was origi , odd, flighty, 
wd might even be termed fantastic, but at 
times beautiful; here and there most delight- 
fal melodies and harmonies occurred, but it 
was unequal. Solos were as rare as in all the 
modern operas, but the numerous concerted 
jeces much shorter and far less noisy than 
Cesini’s, consisting chiefly of duetts and ter- 
gettos, with but few chorusses, and no over- 
whelming accompaniments. Indeed Mayer- 
beer has rather gone into the contrary extreme, 
the instrumental parts being frequently so 
slight as to be almost meagre, while he has 
sught to produce new and striking effects 
from the voices alone. The first woman’s part 
was filled by Caradori, the only singer left who 
could undertake it, Pasta’s engagement having 
terminated, and her performance gave great 
satisfaction. Though from want of power she 
isnot to be ranked in the first line of prima 
donnas, it may truly be said she is without a 
fault. Her voice is sweet, but not strong ; her 
knowledge of music very great: her taste 


ad style excellent, full of delicacy and ex- 


In a room she is a perfect singer. 
Her genteel and particularly modest manner, 
combined with a very agreeable person and 
countenance, render her a pleasing and inter- 
ing, though not a surprising performer. 
ri pu more minutely of Velluti. This 
singer is no longer young, and his voice is in 
decay. It seems to have had considerable com- 
but has failed (which is extraordinary) in 
its middle tones, many of which are harsh and 
ing tothe ear. Some of his upper notes 
are still exquisitely sweet, and he frequently 
dwells on, swells, and diminishes them with 
delightful effect. His lower notes too are full 
and mellow, and he displays considerable art in 
descending from the one to the other by pas- 
age ingeniously contrived to avoid those 
ich he knows to be defective. His manner 
is florid without extravagance, his embellish- 
ments (many of which were new to me) taste- 
fuland neatly executed. His general style is 
the grazioso, with infinite delicacy and a great 
deal of expression, but never rising to the 
grand, simple, and dignified cantabile of the old 
school, still less to the least approach towards 
the bravura. He evidently has no other, there- 
fore there is a great want of variety in his per- 
formance, as well as a total deficiency of force 
ind spirit. Of the great singers mentioned be- 
fore, he most resembles Pacchierotti, in one 
aly, and that the lowest of his styles, but can- 
not be compared to him in excellence. He is 
tbo somewhat like him in figure, but far better 
ing ; in his youth he was reckoned remark- 
tly handsome. On the whole, there is mtch 
toapprove and admire in his performance, and 
lean readily believe that in his prime he was 
not unworthy of the reputation he has attained 
in Italy. Even here, under so many disadvan- 
tages, he produced. considerable effect, and 
overcame much of the prejudice raised against 
him. ‘To the old he brought back some pleas- 
Ing recollections ; others, to whom his voice 
Was new, e reconciled to it, and sensible 
of his merits, whilst many declared that to the 
his tones gave them more pain than plea- 
sure.. However, either from curiosity or real 
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admiration, he drew crowded audiences, and 
no opera but the Crociato was performed to the 
end of the season. 

“ The next (of 1826) began also with the same 
opera, but very differently performed. Cara- 
dori, though still belonging to the company, 
was unaccountably removed, for the purpose of 
ogee a new singer of the name of Bo- 
nini, and Garcia's place was filled by a per- 
former below mediocrity. The new first woman 
having frequently sung with, and been taught 
by Velluti, was brought over at his recommen- 
dation and desire. She was not without merit, 
and it was not easy to say what were her faults; 
but it was impossible she should please : neither 
her voice nor her style had any peculiar excel- 
lence or defects; her person was small and 
very plain, and she was no actress, She was 
little attended to, and though never calli 
down disapprobation, was never applauded. 
Velluti’s favour sensibly declined, and in his 
second opera, called Tebaldoe Isolina, by Mor- 
lacchi, which he considers as his chef-d’euvre, 
he was much less admired than in the former. 
For his benefit this year, (which I also went 
to) he brought out Aureliano in Palmira, one 
of the first compositions of Rossini, and the 
only one of his operas in which he ever would 
sing. It is in my opinion one of the best of that 
master, as he had not yet, in his efforts at ori- 
ginality, fallen into that wild unnatural style 
which characterizes so many of his works. 
There are in it many beautiful melodies, and 
but little of the extravagant ornament and 
cramped passages he subsequently delighted to 
introduce. Those who are more conversant 
with his compositions, and can remember them 
(which I have professed I cannot) say that this 
opera has been a nursery from whence he has 
drawn much for his later productions, and that 
there is scarcely one good motivo in it which 
he has not transplanted into some other. The 
first woman's part was again filled by Bonini, 
a miserable representative of the heroic Zeno- 
bia. But I now discovered why Velluti pre- 
ferred her to any other performer. Pasta had 
returned to England some time before for her 
usual short engagement, but they never ap- 
peared in the same opera. This was thought 
to be occasioned by jealousy or rivalry in one or 
both: Velluti, however, was in the right to de- 
cline it. She would net only have overpow- 
ered him with the strength and volume of her 
voice, but her style was so different, often so 
superior to his own, that they could never have 
harmonized well; whereas Bonini, trained by 
him, accustomed to sing with him, and having 
acquired all his peculiar graces, was exactly 
suited to him by equality of power, and simi- 
larity of style: in the duettos accordingly no- 
thing could be more perfect than the union of 

eir voices.” 

The critique on Velluti is indulgent, but, in 
the main, just ; that on Caradori perhaps a lit- 
tle too laudatory ; her chaste style, however, is 
peculiarly suited to the tastes of the old school; 
that of Bonini the exact truth. And the rea- 
son of the signor’s preferring her to Pasta is’ 
very sufficiently explained. That person had a 
great horror of any merit which might possibly 
come into collision with his own, and would 
have said, inthe spirit of M. Valabregue, “ Mot, 
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et quatre ou cing poupées, voila tout ce qu'il 
faut.” 


On the mismanagement of the opera, the 
author has these judicious observations: 

‘‘ Whilst enormous expense is lavished in 
——, & mean economy prevails in all the 
inferior departments, with regard to secondary 
singers, the chorus and orchestra ; the scenery, 
decorations, and wardrobe, are in every respect 
unworthy of the largest theatre in the country. 
The ballets too have latterly been of a very in- 
ferior description, scarcely above mediocrity. 
Such are the consequences of a bad system of 
government, and of the want of a manager con- 
versant with the Italian stage, a good judge of 
music and of singers, acquainted with foreign 
languages, and foreign usages, of liberal ideas, 
not sparing of expense, but judicious in the 
application of it; knowing what a and 
firm in exercising his authority to enforce it: 
in short, one who can act for himself, and not 
be dependent on the ignorance or bad faith of 
subordinate agents. Such a one only can carry 
. on the business of the theatre with success, and 
give to the English public a really good Italian 


While performances, the ballet particularly, 
have been deteriorating, the cost to subscribers 
has been increasing. 

“ It will scarcely be credited by those who 
are not old enough to remember it, that at the 
period when these Reminiscences commenced, 
and for many years subsequent to it, the price 
of a subscription to a box for fifty representa- 
tions was twenty guineas a seat, so that there 
was a positive saving of five guineas on the 
season to every subscriber; and that too when 
the theatre was differently constructed, and the 
private boxes were very few in number, not 
exceeding in all thirty-siz, eighteen, ranged in 
three rows, on each side of the house; the front 
being then occupied by open public boxes (or 
amphitheatre, as it is called in French theatres) 
communicating with the pit. Both of these 
were filled exclusively with the highest classes 
of society, all, without exception, in the full 
dress then universally worn. The audiences 
thus assembled were considered as indisputa- 
bly presenting a finer spectacle than any other 
theatre in Europe, and absolutely astonished 
the foreign performers, to whom such a sight 
was entirely new. At the end of the perform- 
ance the company of the pit and boxes repaired 
to the coffee-room, which was then the best 
assembly in London, private ones being rarely 
given on opera nights, and all the first society 
was regularly to be seen there. Over the front 
box was the five shilling gallery, then resorted 
to by respectable persons not in full dress ; and 
above that an upper gallery, to which the ad- 
mission was three shillings. Subsequently the 
house was encircled by private boxes, yet still 
the prices remained the same, and the pit pre- 
served its respectability and even grandeur till 
the old house was burnt down in 1789. After 
its rebuilding the subscription was raised to 
twenty-five guineas, and subsequently to thirty, 
but then the number of representations was in- 
creased to sixty, so that the admission never 
exceeded the usual pit price of half a guinea. 
Thus it continued the whole time that I was a 
subscriber to the opera. It was not till the se- 





cond year of Catalini’s engagement, whe: 
Southam doubled her demands, and wun 
a salary wholly unprecedented, that the syb. 
scription for a whole box was at once raised from 
one hundred and eighty to three hundred gui- 
neas. Thus has she permanently injured the 
establishment : for the price, once raised, has 
never been lowered, or at most in a very triflj 
degree: and it is become quite impossible for 
persons of moderate incomes to afford so up. 
reasonable a sum for a mere entertainment, 
Hence has arisen the custom of halving and 
sub-dividing the subscriptions, so that very few 
rsons have now the sole ownership of a bor 
ence too that of letting them for the night, 
and of selling even single tickets when not 
used by the proprietor. The evil of this prac. 
tice is evident. Formerly every lady possess. 
ing an opera box, considered it as much her 
home as her house, and was as sure to be found 
there, few missing any of the performances. If 
prevented from going, the loan of her box, and 
the gratuitous use of the tickets, was a favour 
always cheerfully offered and thankfully re. 
ceived as a matter of course, without any idea 
of payment. Then too it was a favour to ask 
gentlemen to belong toa box, when subscribing 
to one was actually advantageous. Now, no 
lady can propose to them to give her more than 
double the price of the admission at the door, 
so that having paid so exorbitantly, every one 
is glad to be reimbursed a part at least of the 
great expense which she must often support 
alone. Boxes and tickets therefore, are no 
longer given, they are let for what can be got; 
for which traffic the circulating libraries afd 
an easy accommodation. Many too which are 
not taken for the season are disposed of in the 
same manner, and are almost put up to auction, 
their price varying from three to eight or even 
ten guineas, according to the performance of 
the evening, and other accidental circun- 
stances. 1 have known an instance of a bor 
being asked for in the morning for a particular 
opera, but not taken on account of the high 
price demanded: in the afternoon of the same 
day the same box was offered for half the sum, 
and then again rejected from the suspicious 
appearance of the tender. The next morning 
the reason was discovered ; the opera had been 
changed, This artifice requires no comment. 
In no other theatre in any country was such 
uncertainty of prices ever heard of: they every 
—— are, and ought to be, fixed and invaria- 
e. 
** While the boxes are thus let at prices % 
much too high, admissions to the pit are to be 
purchased beneath their proper value. Half-- 
guinea has at all times been the established price 
for that part of the house: but by the convenient 
accommodation before alluded to, they are 
now to be bought for inferior sums nightly ; and 
if taken for the whole season, for not much 
more than half what it would cost to pay the 
entrance money at the door. This is as injt- 
rious and unfair to the proprietors of the thea- 
tre, as the box system is to the frequenters of 
it. Besides these contrivances for filling the 
theatre, the manager has recourse to issuing 
orders of free admission (varying in number 
according to circumstances) that the benches 
may be occupied on unattractive nights: boxes 
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even are frequently given away, or let for tri- ; The raffish composition of the pit is likely to 
fing sums, to create the delusive appearance of | prove a material prejudice to the theatre. The 
. house, when in fact the money ac- | very last article on the opera which appeared 
received is barely sufficient to cover the | in our publication, closed with these remarks: 
evening's expense.” 2 ; “ We would recommend the proprietor to be a 
There is in fact a varying price of admission | little more nice in the distribution of his orders; 
tothe pit. When a thin or bad house is expect- | for if he perseveres in the system of cramming 
ed, cards of admission are sold for eight and | the pit with shop-boys, coxcombs will soon 
ixpence, and on these nights that in fact is the | come to a resolution not to be seen there ; and 
price of the pit, for few will pay ten and six- | then all the world will think it vulgar to be 
pence when it is well known that tickets can | found in the pit, and as every body cannot get 
be procured for eight and sixpence. When | into the boxes, the comsequence will be that a 
there is attraction, this pasteboard issue is | large class will cease to visit the theatre. The 
contracted proportionally, and when Pasta per- | would-be fashionables will be altogether exclud- 
forms, a card is not to be had. ed from the house, and grievously will the 
The author proceeds : treasury feel their absence. It is a point of the 
“From all these causes the whole style of | first importance to the proprietor of the opera 
the Opera House is totally changed, its audi- | to uphold, by all means, the fashion of the pit.” 
encesare of a different description, its comfort | Lond. Mag. March, 1826. 
entirely lost. The pit has long ceased to be the The opera is now the only theatre, the per- 
resort of ladies of fashion; and latterly, by the | formances of which are not vulgarized to the 
imovations introduced, is no longer agreeable | very lowest level, and it will share the disgrace 
tothe former male frequenters of it. Those who a the fate of the other public places when- 
the best part of the audience, and who | ever the mob feel their strength init. The in- 
pay the fair price, coming late to the | troduction of horses on the stage this season, 
theatre, find all the seats occupied by the hold- | we regard as a bad omen; it is said that there 
es of orders and of cheap admissions; while | can be no harm in adding to the effect of the 
the boxes, being frequently filled by occasional | spectacle while it is secondary, but we know 
hirers of them, afford no retreat to those who | from experience that where the mob is power- 
would visit the friends to whom they properly | ful, the spectacle never is long secondary ; that 
.* This is an abuse which the manager | it always ends by usurping the first place, and 
rectify for his own sake ; for that of the | excluding all the more lasting attractions. 
subscribers the rent of the boxes ought to be 
lowered, if ~-. to their original price, which 


a 


may now be impossible, at least to one far be- 
neath what is still demanded, though the first 
cause for raising it has long ceased. This might From the New Monthly Magazine. 


be done, if the establishment were judiciousl . 
d, and its expenses reduced within won d MY WIFE'S MOTHER. 
sonable bounds; especially as the term of all My uncle George was never easy till he got 
the boxes which were private property, (origi- | all the males of the family married. He 7 
ually assigned to the lenders of money for re- | said to me, at least a hundred times, “ John, 
wuilding the theatre,) is now expired, and they | I’m surprised you don't settle.” I did not at 
are become that of the manager, by which a | first understand his meaning. I was walking 
very large addition is made to the amount of | with him in the Temple Gardens, and while 
the subscription. The only plea that can be | we were in the act of contemplating the beau- 
adduced for not doing so, must be, the pecuni- | ties of the majestic Thames—I allude to a man 
ary embe+~assments in which former managers | in a red night-cap walking to and fro on a 
have red the concern, the vast debt yet | floating raft of tied timbers, and a coal-bar 
id, and the endless law-suits in which its | embedded in mud—he stopped short on the 
irs are still involved. To these difficulties | gravel-walk and said, “John, why don’t you 
itisalmost hopeless to expect that an effectual | settle?” Concluding that he was tired, I an- 
remedy will be found, or that the encumbrances | swered, “Oh, by all means;” and sat down in 
will ever be entirely shaken off. Certainly not | the green alcove at the eastern extremity of 
ts the concern is at present conducted. The | the footpath. “ Pho!” said my uncle, “I don’t 
whole system is radically bad; and nothing can | mean that. I mean why don’t you marry? 
restore the. opera in this country to its former | There’s your brother Tom is settled, and has 
tespectable and agreeable footing, or the per- | had seven children, not reckoning two who 
es to that excellence which a public | died of the measles: and Charles is settled, 
paying so dearly has a right to expect, but a | and he has nine; his eldest boy Jack is tall 
total reformation, an entire change of proprie- | enough to thump him: and Edward is settled, 
tors, of managers, of all parties connected with | at least he will be, as soon as Charlotte Payne 
the theatre, [ had almost said, hampered and | has made up her mind to live in Lime-street. 
d as it is, of the theatre itself.” I wonder why you don’t settle.” “Pray, 
uncle,” said I, “ of what Buck’s Lodge are you 
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“Most improper company is sometimes to be | a noble brother?” “ Why do youask?” said he. 
| of teen even in the principal tiers, and tickets | “ Because,” replied I, “ you seem to think men 
the bearing the names of ladies of the highest class | are like masonry—never to be depended upon 
Ing been presented by those of the lowest, | till they settle.” As we walked homeward, 
ber such as used to be admitted only to the hind- | we saw that adventurous aéronaut, Garnerin, 
hes most rows of the gallery.—[A fact for which we | flying over our heads; and while we were won- 





tan vouch.—Rev. | dering at his valour, he cut the rope that fasten- 
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ed his balloon to his parachute, and began to de- 
scend in the latter towards the earth. My uncle 
Geor, — to run as fast as his legs could 
earry him, lookiug all the while so intently up- 


wards, that he did not advert to a nurse-maid 
and two children, whom he accordingly upset 
in his course, and nearly precipitated into the 
subjacent ooze. “ What's the matter, uncle?” 

id I. “ Matter!” answered my outinian re- 
lative, “ why, I'm going to look after Garne- 
[shall never be easy till I see him set- 


rin. 
tled.” 
In process of time my uncle began to be se- 
riously displeased at my not settling. Popu- 
lation, he seemed to opine, was on the wane. 
And if any thing should happen to my brothers 
Tom and Charles, and their respective fami- 
lies, not omitting Edward and his issue, when 
his intended wife should have conquered her 
repugnance to Lime-street, what would be- 
come of the House of Jackson? It might be 
dead, defunct, extinct, like the Plantagenets 
and Montmorencies of other days, unless I, 
John Jackson, of Finsbury-circus, under- 
writer, became accessary to its continuation. 
The dilemma was awful, and my uncle George 
had money to leave. I accordingly resolved 
to fall in love. This, however, I found to be a 
matter more easily resolved upon than accom- 
lished. The Batavian government, after 
rd Duncan’s naval victory, passed a series 
of resolutions, the first of which ran thus: 
“ Resolved, that a new marine be built ;” but 
I never heard of a single seventy-four that 
ever after issued from Rotterdam docks: and 
certain disaffected Hibernians in Dublin, in 
the year,1798, by way of discouraging British 
trade, made a patriotic determination in the 
words and figures following, that is to say, 
“ Resolved, that every thing coming from 
England be burned, except her coals, which 
we have occasion for.” Paddy here put him- 
self in a cleft stick, and so did I when I re- 
solved to fall in love. A man may fall in a 
ditch whenever he pleases:—he must fall in 
love when and where he can. 


My mother recommended Susan Roper to 
me as a suitable match ; and so she was as far 
as circumstances extend. Her father was a 
reputable coal merchant, living in Chatham 

lace: I tried very much to be in love with 
Ce, and one warm evening when she sang 
« Hush every breeze,” in a t under the se- 
cond arch of Blackfriars-bridge, and accompa- 
nied herself upon the guitar, I thought that I 
was in love—but it went off before morning. 
I was afterwards very glad it was so, for Susan 
Roper turned out very fat, and ate mustard 
with her roast beef. She married Tom Hol- 
loway, the Policy Broker, and I wished him 
joy. I wish it him still, but I doubt the efficacy 
of my prayers, inasmuch as his wife's visage 
bears a strong resemblance to the illuminated 
dial-plate of St. Giles’s church clock. 


My next affair was more decisive in its re- 
sult. Old Mrs. Cumming, of St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate-street, had a daughter named Jane, 
who taught me some duetts. We sang “ When 
thy bosom heaves a sigh,’—‘ Take back the 
Virgin page,”—and “ Fair Aurora,” with im- 
punity. But when it came to “ Together let 


My Wife's Mother. 


us range the fields,” where the high contract. 
ing parties talk. about “ timblinge rills” ‘ang 
rosy beds,” the old lady who had hitherto sy 
in seeming carelessness on the sofa, hemmi 
doyleys, requested to speak with me in the 
back drawing-room; and after shutting the 
door, asked me my intentions. My heart was 
in my mouth, which plainly implied that jt 
was still in my own keeping. Nevertheless, | 
had no answer ready; so Kee Cumming and 
I were married on that day month. My unels 
George was so delighted at my being settled, 
that, after making us a present of a silver cof. 
fee pot, he exclaimed, “fi shall now die happy,” 
an intention, however, which he has since 
shown himself in no hurry to carry into effect 
Now came my wife’s mother into play. Spar. 
rows leave their daughters to shift for them. 
selves the moment they are able to take to the 
wing. (My uncle George calls this barbarous, 
and says, they should wait till they are settled) 
But in Christian countries, like England, one's 
wife’s mother is not so unnatural. Mrs. Cun. 
ming lives, as I before mentioned, in St. He. 
len’s place: I reside in Finsbury-circus: » 
that the old lady has only to cross Bishopsgate. 
street, pass the church-yard, and issue thro 
the iron bars at the base of Broad-street bui 
ings, and here she is. This makes it so very 
convenient, that she is never out of my house 
Indeed, all the congratulations of my wifes 
friends, verbal and epistolary, ended with this 
apophthegm: “ Then it must be so delightful 
to you to have your Mamma so near!” Itis, 
in fact, not only delightful, but quite providen- 
tial. I do not know what my wife would do 
without my wife's mother. She is the organ 
blower to the organ—the kitchen jack to the 
kitchen fire—the verb that governs the acev- 
sative case. Mrs. Cumming has acquired, 
from the pressure of time, rather a stoop in 
her gait ; but whenever my wife is in the fi- 
mily way, my wife’s mother is as tall and per- 
pendicular asa Prussian life-guardsman. Such 
a bustling about the house, such a cry of 
hush” to the pre-existent children, and such 
a bevy of directions to Jane! The general 
order given to my wife is to lie flat upon her 
back, and look at nothing but the fly-trap that 
hangs from the ceiling. . For five months out 
of the twelve, my wife is parallel to the hori- 
zon, like a good quiet monumental wife in 
Westminster Abbey, and my wife's mother is 
sitting beside her with a bottle of Eau de Co 
logne in one hand, and one of my book-club 
books in the other. By the way, talking of 
book-clubs, it makes a great difference, as to 
the utility of those institutions, whether the 
members of them are married or single. My 
wife’s mother is a woman of uncommon purity 
of mind, and so consequently is my wife. We 
have accordingly discarded our Malone and 
Steevens to make way for Bowdler’s Family 
Shakspeare. My expensive quarto edition of 
Paradise Lost, printed for J. and J. Richter, 
Great Newport-street, in the year 1794, is dis 
missed to an empty garret, because it contains 
cuts of our first parents undecorated by the 
tailor and milliner. It is to be succeeded by 4 
Family Milton, edited by the late Mr. Butter- 
worth, in which our aforesaid progenitors are 





clad, like the poet’s own evening, “ in sober 
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My Wife's Mother. 


.” . My wife's mother is herself editing a 

ily sop, in which old Menenius Agrip- 

's fable of the belly and the members is de- 
Mminated the stomach and the members. 
family nomenclature is equally unexcep- 
tionable. ater, according to us, is the ele- 
gental fluid; a mad dog isa rabid animal ; and 
, stroke of the palsy is a paralytic seizure. 
Little Charles was yesterday rebuked for al- 
ing that he had seen a mad bull, and in- 
by my wife’s mother that the animal, 

ghich had excited his fears, was an over-driven 
ax. A pair of trowsers is the rest of a man’s 
dress; mewspaper-reporters are gentlemen 
connected with the press; and a sheepstealer 
ing his exit under the gallows, is not 
but launched into eternity. Neither 

do our obligations to my wife’s mother end 
here. Our workmen she has changed to ope- 
natives; and by parity of reason she would 
have denominated the parish work-house an 
-house, had she not been apprehensive 
that in so doing she might then cause Miss 
fanny Ayton, in error, to call upon us in 
quest of a ne rg Old Bethlem is al- 
ready Liverpool-street, and we only wait to 
see Edinburgh fairly launched as the modern 
Athens, to call Broker’s-row Cabinet-crescent. 
But to return awhile to our book-club. My 
wife and ny wife’s mother have an amazing 
knack of grasping all the quartos and octavos 
that come to my share. They all get into my 
wife's boudoir, as my wife’s mother has chris- 
tened it, whence they seldom emerge till a 


week or ten days after they are transferrable. 


This costs me an extra sixpence per book per- 
diem: but that’s a trifle. | sent up stairs yes- 
terday for something to amuse me, hoping for 
De Vere, and down came little Billy with Ba- 
verstock on Brewing, with a portrait of the 
wthor prefixed. I myself drink nothing but 
water, but the secretary of the club brews his 
own beer. I sent back Baverstock on Brew- 
ing, with a request for something more funny ; 
depepen my wife’s mother sent me down 
Sermons by the Reverend Something An- 
drews, of Walworth, with a portrait of the au- 
thor likewise prefixed. Mr. Burridge, the in- 
digo broker, happened to be with me when 
this latter publication arrived; and when we 
happened also to be discoursing about what 
trade my nephew Osgood should be brought 
up to, Mr. Burridge cast his eye upon the por- 
trait, and said, ‘“‘ Has your nephew got a black 
whisker?” ‘‘ Yes,” I answered. “ And a white 
shirt collar?” “ Yes.” ‘“ Then bring him up to 
the church.” It appears to me that a book- 
club would be a good thing if we could but get 
the books we want, and when we want them. 
But Speaps I am too particular. 
enever have a dinner without, of course, 
inviting my wife’s mother. Indeed she al- 
ways settles the day, the dishes, and the party. 
Last Wednesday I begged hard to have Jack 
Smith invited; but no—my wife’s mother was 
inexorable. The last time he dined with us 
he was asked for a song. Mrs. Cumming 
wanted him to sing “ My Mother had a Maid 
tilled Barbara;” thinking that daughters 
bear in mind not only their mothers, 
but their mothers’ maids: whereupon what 
toes Jack do, but break cover as follows :— 
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“ The Greeks they went fighting to Troy ; 
The Trojans they came out to meet ‘em: 
‘Tis known.to each little school-boy 
How the Greeks they horse-jockey'd and 
beat ‘em. 


“ No house in that day was secured ; 
They made them too hot for their holders ; 
And #neas, not being insured, 
Pack’d off with his dad on his shoulders, 
Singing Rumpti, &c.” 


This was intolerable. A man who would men- 
tion a husband's father thus irreverently, could 
only wait for an opportunity in order to lam- 
poon a wife’s mother. Jack is consequently 
suffering under the bann of the Finsbury em- 
pire. This reminds me of an odd incident 
that happened under my cognizance before I 
had a wife’s mother. eal one night into 
the green-room of Drury Lane theatre. When 
young girls are called upon to perform in Lon- 
don playhouses, it is customary for their mo- 
thers to come to look after them, to adjust 
their dress, rub their cheeks with a rouged 
hare’s foot, and prevent viscounts from falling 
in love with them. It so happened that five 
young girls were wanted in the drama: the 
consequence was that five fat black-bonneted 
mothers blockaded the green-room. “ Did you 
ever see any thing like it?” ejaculated Mun- 
den in an under tone; “I'll bring my own mo- 
ther to-morrow night: I’ve as much right as 
they have!”—Munden’s mother!!! 

My uncle George dined with us yesterda 
se’nnight, and before dinner asked my wife 
what she thought of the weather. “ Mamma 
thinks it cold for the time of year,” was the 
answer. At dinner, she was asked by Sir An- 
thony Andrews, whether she would take red 
or white wine: Mrs. Cumming happened at 
the moment to be deep in conversation with 
the clergyman of our parish, who sat next to 
her, about the opera of Proserpina, which the 
clerical gentleman wished to see revived, add- 
ing, “ You remember, Ma’am, what a fine si- 
tuation occurs in the story when Proserpine 
invokes the aid of Jove to punish her gloomy 
abducer.” My wife’s mother could not accuse 
herself of remembering any thing about it. 
When Dr. Stubble had explained the story, 
the old lady shook her head, and wondered that 
a deity, who behaved in that way to his wife’s 
mother, could be allowed to continue on his 
throne. “It was in the infernal regions,” said 
the doctor. “I’m glad of it, a brute!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Cumming. During the whole of 
this colloquy, Sir Anthony Andrews sat with 
his wine-glass in his right hand, waiting for my 
wife’s decision. The poor girl—(she is only 
thirty-four)—waited for her mother’s fiat— 
“ White, my dear,” said the old lady,—and 
white it was. 

I own I am puzzled to know what my wife 
will do when my wife’s mother dies, which in 
the course of nature she must do first. The 
laws of this eagaag Fe her from mount- 
ing the pile, like a Hindoo widow, or descend- 
ing into the grave, like Sinbad, the sailor. But 
I will not anticipate so lamentable an epoch. 
Two incidents more, and I have done. We 
went last Wednesday, with my uncle George 
and my wife's mother, to Covent Garden thea- 
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tre to see “ Peter Wilkins, or the Flying In- 
dians,” whom, by the way, my wife’s mother 
mistook for defeated Burmese. Miss M. 
Glover and Miss J. Scott acted two flying 
Gowries, and were swinging across the stage, 
when Mrs. Cumming expressed a wish to go 
home. “No, no, wait a little,” said my uncle, 
looking upward to the theatrical firmament, 
“I'm quite uneasy about those two girls; I 
hope they'll soon settle.”—Last Sunday Doc- 
tor Stubble gave us an excellent sermon: the 
subject was the fall of man; in which he de- 
scanted eloquently upon the happiness of Adam 
in Paradise. “ Alas!” ejaculated I to myself, 
as we walked homeward, “ his happiness, even 
there, must have been incomplete! His wife 
had no mother.” 


———_—— 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE ALLIGATOR. In 
a Letter to Sir William Jardine, Baronet, and 
Prideaux John Selby, Esq. By John J. Au- 
dubon, Esq. Member of the Wernerian Natu- 
ral History Society, &c. 


My Dear Sirs, 

One of the most remarkable objects con- 
nected with the Natural History of the United 
States that attracts the traveller's eye, as he 
ascends through the mouths of the mighty sea- 
like river Mississippi, is the Alligator. There, 
along the muddy shores, and on the large float- 
ing logs, these animals are seen either lying 
basking and asleep, stretched to their full 
length, or crossing to and fro the stream in 
search of food, with only the head out of wa- 
ter. It is here neither wild nor shy, neither is 
it the very dangerous animal represented by 
travellers. But, to give you details that pro- 
bably may not be uninteresting to you, I shall 
take you to their more private haunts, and re- 
late what I have experienced and seen respect- 
ing them and their habits. 

n Louisiana, all our lagoons, bayous, creeks, 
ponds, lakes, and rivers, are well stocked with 
them,—they are found wherever there is a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to hide them, or to 
furnish them with food, and they continue thus, 
in great numbers, as high as the mouth of the 
Ar River, extending east to North Ca- 
rolina, and as far west as I have penetrated. 
On the Red River, before it was navigated by 
steam-vessels, they were so cntnemneh abun- 
dant, that, to see hundreds at a sight A Bae the 
shores, or on the immense rafts of floating or 
stranded timber, was quite a common occur- 
rence, the smaller on the backs of the larger, 

roaning and uttering their bellowing noise, 

e thousands of irritated bulls about to meet 
in fight, but all so careless of man, that, unless 
shot at, or positively disturbed, they remained 
motionless, suffering boats or canoes to 
within a few yards of them, without noticing 
them in the least. The shores are yet tram- 
pled by them in such a manner, that their large 
tracks are seen as plentiful as those of sheep 
in a fold. It was on that river particularly that 





thousands of the largest size were killed, whey 
the mania of having either shoes, boots, or gad. 
dle-seats, made of their hides, lasted. It hag 
become an article of trade, and many of the 
squatters and strolling Indians followed for , 
time no other business. The discovery thy 
the skins are not sufficiently firm and ‘¢loge. 
grained to prevent water or dampness long, put 
a stop to their general destruction, whieh Pi 
already become very apparent. The leather 
prepared from these skins was handsome and 
very pliant, exhibiting all the regular lozenges 
of the scales, and able to receive the highest 
degree of polish and finishing. 

he usual motion of the alligator, when on 
land, is slow and sluggish ; it is a kind of |g. 
boured crawling, performed by moving alter. 
nately each leg, in the manner of a quadruped 
when walking, scarce able to keep up their 
weighty bodies from dragging on the earth, 
and leaving the track of their long tail on the 
mud, as if that of the keel of a small Vessel, 
Thus they emerge from the water, and 
about the shores and the woods, or the fields, 
in search of food, or of a different place of 
abode, or one of safety to deposite their eggs. 
If, at such times, when at all distant from the 
water, an enemy is perceived by them, they 
droop and lie flat, with their nose on the ground, 
watching the intruder’s movements with their 
eyes, which are able to move considerably 
round, without affecting the position of the 
head. Should a man then ap ~ ach them, 
they do not attempt either to make away or 
attack, but merely raise their body from the 
ground for an instant, swelling themselves, and 
issuing a dull blowing sound, not unlike that 
of a blacksmith’s bellows. Not the least dan- 
ger need be apprehended ; then you either kill 
them with ease or leave them. But, to give 
you a better idea of the slowness of their 
movements and progress of travels on land, 
when arrived at a large size, say 12 to 15 feet, 
believe me when I tell you, that, having found 
one in the morning 50 yards from a lake going 
to another in sight, I have left him unmolest- 
ed, hunted through the surrounding swamps 
all the day, and met the same alligator within 
500 yards of the spot, when returning to my 
camp at dusk. On this account they usually 
travel during the night, they being then less 
likely to be disturbed, and having a better 
chance to surprise a litter of pigs, or of land. 
tortoises, for prey: 

The power of the alligator is in his great 
strength; and the chief means of his attack 
or defence is his large tail, so well contrived 
by nature to supply his wants, or guard him 
from danger, that it reaches, when curved into 
half a circle, his enormous mouth. Woebeto 
him who goes within the reach of this tremen- 
dous thrashing instrument, for no matter how 
strong or muscular; if human, he must suffer 
greatly, if he escapes with life. The monster, 
as he strikes with this, forces all objects within 
the circle towards his jaws, which, as the tail 
makes a motion, are open to their full stretch, 
thrown a little sidewise, to receive the ob 
and, like battering-rams, to bruise it shockingly 
in a moment. 

The alligator, when after prey in the water, 
or at its edge, swims so slowly towards it, # 
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not to ruffle the water. It approaches the ob- | birds are perched here and thcre on the dead 
iect sidewise, body and head all concealed, till | timber of the trees,—the cormorants are fish- 
gore of his stroke; then, with a tremendous | ing,—buzzards and carrion-crows exhibit a 
blow, as quick as thought, the object is secured, | mourning train, patiently waiting for the water 
as I described before. to dry and leave food for them,—and far in the 
When alligators are fishing, the flapping of | horizon the eagle overtakes a devoted wood- 
their tails about the water may be heard at half | duck, singled from the clouded flocks that have 
amile; but, to describe this in a more graphic | been bred there. It is then that you see and 
way, suffer me to take you along with me, in | hear the alligator at his work,—each lake has 
one of my hunting excursions, accompanied | a spot deeper than the rest, rendered so by 
by friends and negroes. In the immediate | those animals who work at it, and always situ- 
neighbourhood of Bayou Sarah, on the Missis- | ate at the lower end of the lake near the con- 
sippi, are extensive shallow lakes and morasses, | necting bayous, that, as drainers, pass through 
that are yearly overflowed by the dreadful | all those lakes, and discharge sometimes many 
floods of that river, and supplied with myriads | miles below where the water had made its en- 
of fishes of many kinds, amongst which trouts | trance above, thereby ensuring to themselves 
are most abundant, white-perch, cat-fish, and | water as long as any will remain. This is 
igator-gars, or devil-fish. Thither, in the | called by the hunters the Alligator’s Hole. You 
part of autumn, when the heat of a | see them there lying close together. The fish 
southern sun has exhaled much of the water, | that are already dying by thousands, through 
the squatter, the planter, the hunter, all go in | the insufferable heat and stench of the water, 
oh of sport. The lakes are then about | and the wounds of the different winged ene- 
two feet deep, having a fine sandy bottom; | mies constantly in pursuit of them, resort to 
frequently much grass grows in them, bearing | the Alligator’s Hole to receive refreshment, 
of seeds, for which multitudes of water- | with a hope of finding security also, and follow 
feds resort to those places. The edges of | down the little currents flowing through the 
these lakes are deep swamps, muddy for some | connecting sluices: but, no! for, as the water 
distance, overgrown with heavy large timber, | recedes in the lake, they are here confined. 
principally cypress, hung with Spanish beard, | The alligators thrash them and devour them 
and tangled with different vines, creeping | whenever they feel hungry, while the ibis de- 
ts and cane, so as to render them alimost | stroys all that make towards the shore. By 
dark during the day, and very difficult to the | looking for a little on this spot, you plainly see 
hunter's progress. Here and there in the lakes | the tails of the alligators moving to and fro, 
ue small islands, with clusters of the same | splashing, and now and then, when missing a 
trees, on which flocks of snake-birds, wood- | fish, throwing it up in the air. The hunter, 
ducks, and different species of herons, build | anxious to prove the value of his rifle, marks 
their nests. Fishing-lines, guns, and rifles, | one of the eyes of the largest alligator, and, 
some salt and some water, are all the hunters | as the hair-trigger is touched, the alligator 
take. Two negroes precede them,—the woods | dies. Should the ball strike one inch astray 
Seasiend,~-te scampering deer is seen,— | from the eye, the animal flounces, rolls over 
the racoon and the opossum cross before you, | and over, beating furiously with his tail all 
—the black, the grey, and the fox squirrel, are | about him, frightening all his companions, who 
heard barking,—here on a tree close at hand, | sink immediately, whilst the fishes, like blades 
isseen an old male pursuing intensely a young- | of burnished metal, leap in all directions out 
erone; he seizes it, they fight desperately, but | of the water, so terrified are they at this up- 
the older attains his end, vinci, castratque ju- | roar.* Another and another receives the shot 
norem. (Now, my dear Sirs, if this is not | in the eyes, and expires; yet those that do not 
mental power illustrated, what shall we call | feel the fatal bullet, pay no attention to the 
it?) As you proceed farther on, the hunk hunk | death of their companions till the hunter ap- 
of the lesser ibis is heard from different parts, | proaches very close, when they hide themselves 
w they rise from the puddles that supply them | for a few moments, by sinking backward. 
with cray-fishes. At last the opening of the So truly gentle are the alligators at this sea- 
ke is seen; it has now become necessary to | son, that | have waded through such lakes in 
one’s-self along through the deep mud, | company of my friend Augustin Bourgeat, 
the best of the way, with the head | Esq. to whom I owe much information, merely 
h the small bushy growth, caring | holding a stick in one hand to drive them off, 
about nought but the lock of your gun. The | had they attempted to attack me. When first 
long narrow Indian canoe kept to hunt those | I saw this way of travelling through the lakes, 
lakes, and taken into them during the fresh, is waist-deep, sometimes with hundreds of these 
won launched, and the party seated in the bot- | animals about me, I acknowledge to you that 
‘om, is _ or poled in search of water- | I felt great uneasiness, and thought it fool- 
game. There, at a sight, hundreds of alliga- | hardiness to do so; but my friend, who is a 
lors are seen dispersed over all the lake, their | most experienced hunter in that country, re- 
head, and all the upper part of the body, float- | moved my fears by leading the way, and, after 
ing like a log, and, in many instances, so re- | a few days, I thought nothing of it. If you 
ing one, that it requires to be accustomed | go towards the head of the alligator, there is 
tosee them to know the distinction. Millions —————— 
of the large wood-ibis are seen wading through * This so alarms the remaining alligators, 
the water, mudding it up, and striking deadly | that, regularly, in the course of the following 
blows with their bills on the fish within. Here night, every one, large and small, removes to 
we a hoard of blue herons,—the sand-hill- | another hole, going to it by water,and probably 
‘ane rises with his hoarse note,—the snake- | for a week not one will be seen there. 
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no danger, and you may safely strike it with a 
club, four feet , until you drive it away, 
merely watching operations of the point 
of the tail, that, at each blow you give, thrash- 
es to the right and left most furiously. 

The drivers of cattle from the Appelousas, 
and those of mules from Mexico, on reaching 
alagoon or creek, send several of their party 
into the water, armed merely each with a club, 
for the purpose of driving away the alligators 
from the cattle; and you may then see men, 
mules, and those monsters, all swimming toge- 
ther, the men striking the alligators, that would 
otherwise attack the cattle, of which they are 
very fond, and those latter hurrying towards 
the opposite shores, to escape those powerful 
enemies. They will swim swiftly after a dog, 
or a deer, or a horse, before attempting the de- 
struction of man, of which [ have always re- 
- gg they were afraid, if the man feared not 

em. 

Although I have told you how easily an alli- 
gator may be killed with a single rifle ball, if 


well aimed, that is to say, if it strike either in 
the eye or very immediately above it, yet they 
are quite as difficult if not shot properly ; and, 
to give you an idea of this, I shall mention two 
str 


ing facts. 

My good friend, Richard Harlan, M. D. of 
Philadelphia, having intimated a wish to have 
the heart of one of those animals to study its 
comparative anatomy, I one afternoon went out 
about half a mile from the plantation, and see- 
ing an alligator that I thought I could put 
whale into a hogshead of spirits, I shot it im- 
mediately on the skull bone. It tumbled over 
from the log on which it had been basking into 
the water, and, with the assistance of two ne- 

, I had it out in a few minutes, apparently 

ead. A strong rope was fastened round its 
neck, and, in this condition, I had it dragged 
home across logs, thrown over fences, and han- 
dled without the least fear. Some young la- 
dies there, anxious to see the inside of its 
mouth, requested that the mouth should be 
propped open with a stick put in vertically ; 
this was attempted, but at this instant the first 
stunning effect of the wound was over, and the 
animal thrashed and snapped its jaws furiously, 
although it did not advance a foot. The rope 
being still around the neck, I had it thrown 
over a strong branch of a tree in the yard, and 
hauled the poor creature up, swinging free 
from all about it, and left it twisting itself, and 
scratching with its fore-feet to disengage the 
rope. It remained in this condition until the 
next morning, when finding it still alive, though 
very weak, the hogshead of spirits was put 
er it, and the alligator fairly lowered into 

it with a surge. It twisted about a little, but 
the cooper secured the cask, and it was ship- 
ped to Philadelphia, where it arrived in course. 

Again, being in company with Augustin 
Bourgeat, Esq. we met an extraordinary large 

igator in the woods whilst hunting ; and, for 
the sake of destruction I may say, we alighted 
from our horses and approached it with full in- 
tention to kill it. The alligator was put be- 
tween us, each of us provided with a long stick 
to irritate it, and 4 ing it turn its head 

rd us the means of shoot- 


partly on one side a 
ing it immediately behind the fore-leg and 
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through the heart. We both discharged 
honey lead of duck-shot into its babtenie 
most all into the same hole, without arty other 
effect than that of —a regular strokes of 
the tail, and snapping of the jaws, at each dig. 
charge, and the flow of a great quantity of 
bl out of the wound, and mouth and nog. 
trils of the animal; but it was still full of lif 
and vigour, and to have touched it with the 
hand would have been madness; but as we 
were anxious to measure it, and to knock of 
some of its larger teeth, to make powder 
chargers, it was shot with a single ball just 
over the eye, when it bounded a few inches of 
the ground, and was dead when it reached jt 
again. Its length was seventeen feet; it was 
apparently centuries old; many of its teeth 
measured three inches. The shots taken wer, 
without a few feet only of the circle that we 
knew the tail could form, and our shots went 
en masse. 

As the lakes become dry, and even the deeper 
connecting bayous empty themselves into the 
rivers, the alligators congregate into the deep. 
est hole in vast numbers; and, to this day, in 
such places, are shot for the sake of their oil, 
now used for greasing the machinery of stean. 
engines and cotton-mills, though formerly, 
when indigo was made in Louisiana, the oil 
was used to assuage the overflowing of the 
boiling juice, by throwing a ladleful into the 
kettle whenever this was about to take place. 
The alligators are caught frequently in new 
by fishermen: they then come without strug. 
g ing to the shore, and are killed by blows a 
the head given with axes. 

When autumn has heightened the colouring 
of the foliage of our woods, and the air feels 
more rarefied during the nights and earlier 
part of the day, the alligators leave the lakes 
to seek for winter quarters, by burrowing uw- 
der the roots of trees, or covering themselves 
simply with earth along their edges. They 
become then very languid and inactive, ani, 
at this period, to sit or ride on one, would not 
be more difficult than for a child to mount his 
wooden rocking-horse. The negroes who now 
kill them, put all danger aside by separating, 
at one blow with an axe, the tail , the body. 
= are afterwards cut up in large pieces, 
and boiled whole in a good quantity of water, 
from the surface of which the fat is collected 
with large ladles. One single man kills often- 
times a dozen or more of large alligators in the 
evening, prepares his fire in the woods, where 
he has erected a camp for the purpose, and by 
morning has the oil rendered. 

I have frequently been very much amused 
when fishing in a bayou, where alligators wert 
numerous, by throwing a blown bladder on the 
water towards the nearest to me. The alliga 
tor makes for it at once, flaps it towards its 
mouth, or attempts seizing it at once, but all 
in vain. The light bladder slides off; ina few 
minutes many alligators are trying to seize 
this, and their evolutions are quite interesting. 
They then put one in mind of a crowd of boys 
running r a football. A black bottle s 
sometimes thrown also, tightly corked ; but the 
alligator seizes this easily, and you hear t& 
glass give way under its teeth as if ground 2 
a coarse mill. They are easily caught by 
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who most expertly throw a rope over 
ir heads when swimming close to shore, 
and haul them out instantly. 

But, my dear sirs, you must not conclude 
that alligators are always thus easily conquered: 
there is a season when they are dreadfully dan- 
gerous; it is during spring, during the love 
season. The waters have again submerged 
the low countries; fish are difficult of access; 
the greater portion of the game has left for the 

rn latitudes; the quadrupeds have re- 
tired to the high lands; and the heat of pas- 
sion, joined to the difficulty of procuring food, 
render these animals now ferocious and very 
considerably more active. The males have 
dreadful fights together, both in the water and 
onthe land. Their strength and weight add- 
ing much to their present courage, exhibit them 
like colossuses wrestling. At this time no man 
swims or wades among them; they are usually 
left alone at this season. 

About the first days of June the female pre- 

a nest; a place is chosen forty or fifty 
yards from the water, in thick bramble or cane, 
and she gathers leaves, sticks, and rubbish of 
all kinds, to form a bed to deposite her eggs; 
she carries the materials in her mouth, as a 

does straw. As soon as a proper nest is 
finished, she lays about ten eggs, then covers 
them with more rubbish and mud, and goes on 
depositing in different layers until fifty, or sixty, 
or more eggs are laid. The whole is then co- 
vered up, matted and tangled with long grasses, 
in such a manner that it is very dificult to 
break it up. These eggs are the size of that 
of a goose, more elongated, and, instead of be- 
ing contained in a shell, are in a bladder, or 
thin transparent parchment-like substance, 
yielding to the pressure of the fingers, yet re- 
suming its shape at once, like the eggs of 
makes and tortoises. They are not eaten even 
Wy hogs. The female now ae watch near 

t, and is very wary and ferocious, goin 
neg water from dime io time onl for food. 
Her nest is easily discovered, as » & always 
goes and returns the same way, and forms quite 
apath by the dragging of her heavy body. 
The heat of the nest, from its forming a mass 
of putrescent manure, cause the hatching of 
the eggs, not that of the sun, as is usually be- 
lew oie y 


Some European writers say, that at this 
juncture the vultures feed on the eggs, and 
thereby put a stop to the increase of those ani- 
mals. In the United States, I assure you, it 
isnot so, nor can it be so, were the vultures 
ever so anxiously inclined; for, as I have told 
you before, the nest is so hard, and matted, 
and plastered together, that a man needs his 
superior strength, with a strong sharp stick, to 
demolish it. 

The little alligators, as soon as hatched (and 
they all break shell within a few hours from the 
first to last), force themselves through, and issue 
forth all beautiful, lively, and as brisk as lizards. 
The female leads them to the lake, but more 

ntly into small detached bayous for se- 
curity’s sake; for now the males, if they can 
get at them, devour them by hundreds, and 
wood ibis and the sand-hill cranes also feast 

on them. 

I believe that the growth of alligators takes 
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place very slowly, and that an alligator of 
twelve feet long, Yor instance, will most proba- 
bly be fifty or more years old. My reasons for 
believing this to be fact is founded on many 
experiments, but I shall relate to you one made 
by my friend Bourgeat. That gentleman, 
anxious to send some young alligators as a 
present to an acquaintance in New York, had 
a bag of young ones, quite small, brought to 
his house. They were put on the floor, to show 
the ladies how beautiful they were when young. 
One accidentally made its way out into a ser- 
vant’s room, and lodged itself snug from no- 
tice into an old shoe. The alligator was not 
missed, but, upwards of twelve months after 
a it ?- discovered oe. the een of 
ife, and, apparently, scarce wn bigger; 
one of his Cethenn, that had. Been kept & a 
tub and fed plentifully, had grown only a few 
inches during the same period. 

Few animals emit a stronger odour than the 
alligator; and, when it has arrived at great 
size, you may easily discover one in the woods 
in passing fifty or sixty yards from it. This 
smell is highly musky, and so strong, that, 
when near, it becomes insufferable; but this I 
never experienced when the animal is in the 
water, although I have, whilst fishing, been so 
very close to them, as to throw the cork of my 
fishing line on their heads, to tease them. In 
those that I have killed, and, I assure you, I 
have killed a great many, if opened, to see the 
contents of the stomach, or take fresh fish out 
of them, I regularly have found round masses 
of a hard substance, resembling petrified wood. 
These masses appeared to be useful to the 
animal in the process of digestion, like those 
found in the craws of some species of birds. 
] have broken some of them with a hammer, 
and found them brittle, and as hard as stones, 
which they resemble outwardly also very much. 
And, as neither our lakes nor rivers, in the 
portion of the country I have hunted them in, 
afford even a pebble as large as a common egg, 
I have not been able to conceive how they are 
procured by the animals, if positively stones, 
or by what power wood can become stone in 
their stomachs. 


——— 


From the London Magazine. 


MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF THEO- 
BALD WOLFE TONE.” 


Tneropatp Wotre Tore was born in Dublin, 
on the 20th June, 1763, of Protestant parents: 
he continued a Protestant, or at least never 
was, or professed himself to be, a Catholic to 
the end of his life. He had ad no great 
store of religion of any kind. 





* Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, written 
by himself, comprising a complete Journal of 
his Negotiations to procure the Aid of the 
French for the Liberation of Ireland; with se- 
lections from his Diary whilst Agent to the 
Roman Catholics. Edited by his Son, William 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. Intwo volumes. Col- 
burn. 1827 
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Tone married young ; went to the bar, where 
he does not seem to have met with or deserved 
much success; and what may be called 
his political life in 1789, by a pamphlet (A Re- 
view of the last Session of Parliament) which 
met with great encouragement. He followed 
it by some others ; and thus, at the outset of 
the French Revolution, was a political writer: 
he soon became an active politician. The state 
of the parties then existing in Ireland, the 
number of the Established Religion, the Dis- 
senters, and the Catholics, he describes in the 
following terms : 

“ The first party, whom for distinction’s 
sake, I call the Protestants, though not above 
the tenth of the population, were in possession 
of the whole of the government, and of five- 
sixths of the landed property of the nation; 
they were, and had been for above a century, 
in quiet possession of the church, the law, the 
revenue, the army, the navy, the magistracy, 
the corporations; in a word, of the whole pa- 
tronage of Ireland. With properties whose 
title was founded in massacre and plunder, and 
being as it were, but a colony of foreign usurp- 
ers in the land, they saw no security for their 
persons and estates but in a close connexion 
with England, who profited by their fears, and 
as the price of her protection, executed the im- 
plicit surrender of the commerce and liberties 
of Ireland. Different events, particularly the 
revolution in America, had enabled and em- 
boldened the other two parties, of whom I am 
about to speak, to hurry the Protestants into 
measures highly disagreeable to England, and 
beneficial to their country: but in which, from 
accidental circumstances, the latter durst not 
refuse to concur. The spirit of the corps, how- 
ever, remained unchanged, as has been mani- 
fested on every occasion since which chance 
has offered. This party, therefore, so powerful 
by their property and influence, were implicit- 
ly devoted to England, which they esteemed 
necessary for the security of their existence ; 
they adopted in consequence, the sentiments 
a § language of the British cabinet; they 
dreaded and abhorred the principles of the 
French Revolution, and were in one word, an 
aristocracy, in the fullest and most odious ex- 
tent of the term. 

* The Dissenters, who formed the second 

ty, were at least twice as numerous as the 

t. Like them, they were a colony of fo- 
reigners in their origin; but being engaged in 
trade and manufactures, with few overgrown 
landed proprietors among them, they did not like 
them feel that a slavish dependance on England 
was necessary to their very existence. Strong in 
their numbers and their courage, they felt that 
they were able to defend themselves, and soon 
ceased to consider themselves as any other 
than Irishmen. It was the Dissenters who 
composed the flower of the famous volunteer 
army in 1782, which extorted from the English 
minister, the restoration of what is affected to 
be called, the Constitution of Ireland; it was 
they who first promoted and continued the de- 
mand of a Parliamentary Reform, in which, 
however, they were baffled by the superior ad- 
dress and chicanery of the aristocracy; and it 
was they finally who were the first to stand 
forward in the most unqualified manner in sup- 

@ 





port of the principles of the French reyoly. 
tion. 

“The Catholics, who com the third 
party, were about two-thirds of the nation, and 
formed perhaps a still greater proportion. They 
embraced the entire peasantry of three pyro. 
vinces; they constituted a considerable 
tion of the mercantile interest ; but from the 
tyranny of the penal Jaws enacted at different 
periods against them, they possessed but a very 
small proportion of the landed property, per- 
haps not a fiftieth part of the whole. It is not 
my intention here to give a detail of that exe. 
crable and infamous code, framed with the art 
and malice of demons, to plunder, and degrade 
and brutalize the Catholics. . . Tie 
horrible system, pursued for above a cen 
with unrelenting severity, had wrought its f 
effect, and has in fact reduced the great body 
of the Catholic peasantry of Ireland to a situa- 
tion, morally and physicall aking, below 
the beasts of the field. The pints of their few 
remaining gentry were broken, and their minds 
degraded ; and it was only in the class of their 
merchants and traders, and a few members of 
the medical profession, who had smuggled an 
education in despite of the penal code, that 
any thing like political sensation existed.’"— 

p. 53—55. 

The feeling of Wolfe Tone, in the state of 
parties he has described, is sufficiently apparent 
in the description itself. He hated the English 
and the Protestants, not from suffering, (for he 
was, we have observed, of Protestant parents,) 
but from sympathy. “ To subvert the tyranny 
of our execrable government, to break the con- 
nexion with England, the never-failing source 
of our political evils, and to assert the indepen- 
dence of my country—these were my objects. 
To unite the whole people of Ireland; to abo- 
lish the memory of all past dissentions; andto 
substitute the common name of Irishman in 
place of the denomination, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Dissenter; these were my means. ..... 
The Protestants I despaired of from the outset, 
for obvious reasoris.”—p. 64. 

In pursuance of his object, Tone scems to 
have worked with great perseverance and skill. 
After ap written a pamphlet in favour of 
an union of sects, he was invited to Belfast, 
where he assisted in forming the first club of 
United Irishmen, in October,1791. From Belfast 
he returned to Dublin, and there formed, chiefly 
out of Protestants, the first club of United 
Irishmen in that city, of which the Hon. Simon 
Butler was the first chairman, and the famous 
James Napper Tandy the first secretary. The 
first clubs were seditious; they soon became 
treasonable. 

Soon after this time, Tone was chosen agent 
of the Catholic committee of Ireland, in the 
room of Richard Burke, the son of Edmund 
Burke. Richard Burke, of whose merits the 
father entertained the fondest and most extra- 
vagant opinion, was, if we may believe the ac- 
count of Tone, one of the most conceited, im- 
practicable, disagreeable, and useless person- 
ages that could be met with. It must be 
acknowledged that Tone was Richard Burke's 
successor; that it was Tone’s interest to oust 
him ; but the remarks on the conduct of Burke 
are chiefly in Tone’s private Journal, and are 
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Memoirs and Journal of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 


out by all other notices of him, if we di- 
yest the latter of the deference which is paid 
ia them to the declared opinion of the elder 


one Tone was agent or secretary to the 
Catholic Committee, their exertions were pro- 
gcuted with great effect. A delegation was 

ized ; the body assumed confidence, and 
the concessions were made to the Catholics, 
which placed it in the condition in which they 
now stand ; they were admitted to the elective 
franchise and many inferior privileges, but ex- 
duded from Parliament, and from many offices 
of honour and trust. 

We hasten to the most interesting period of 
Tone’s life. Early in 1794 the Rev. W. Jack- 
son came to Ireland from France, commissioned 
bythe French government to ascertain whe- 
ther the ~ le of Ireland would join the 
French. Jackson, who was a very indiscreet 
man, disclosed his mission on his passage 
through England, to Cockayne, an English 
attorney, who sold his information to the go- 
yernment, and was instructed to follow Jackson 
ssa spy. Tone’s editor, his son, observes, 
“ What renders this transaction the more odi- 
ous, is, that before his arrival in Ireland, the 
life of Jackson was completely in the power of 
the British government. . . . . . He was 
allowed to proceed, not in order to detect an 
existing conspiracy in Ireland, but to form one, 
and thus increase the number of victims. A 
more atrocious instance of perfidious and gra- 
tuitous cruelty is scarcely to be found in the 
history of any country but Ireland.” Nonsense. 
Jackson went to Ireland; Tone conversed with 
him, and undertook to go to France to give an 
account of the situation of Ireland; but he was 
— by Jackson’s indiscretion, and espe- 
ially by his confidence in Cockayne, and with- 
drew his offer in the presence of the latter. 
jackson was arrested, and after a long delay 
tied; and poisoned himself to avoid being exe- 
cuted. ‘Tone made a sort of compromise with 
the government, and was allowed to withdraw 
himself from Ireland without giving any pledge 
as to his future conduct. 

On the 13th June, 1795, Tone embarked on 
board an American ship for the United States, 
ind after having narrowly escaped being press- 
édinto the navy by three British frigates, who 
boarded them, and took all the seamen save 
me, and nearly fifty of the passengers, he 
urived at Wilmington, whence he proceeded 
to Philadelphia. The incident on his passage 
made an impression on him, as the officer who 
boarded his vessel behaved to him and the 
others with the greatest insolence. He seems 
also to have had an obscure notion, which the 
Americans have since taken up, that this prac- 
tice of boarding a neutral vessel at sea, and kid- 

ing the hands, was not in accordance with 
the law of nations, justice, and so forth. It is 
no doubt, however, a very fine practice, so long 
wit can be maintained. Besides, at the time 
— it was done in defence of social 


At Philadelphia, Tone met Hamilton Rowan 
and Dr. Reynolds, both of whom had been also 
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by his own desires, the entreaties of his friends 
in Ireland, and si as it may a » by 
those of his wife and sister, to go to France to 
obtain assistance to liberate his country. “ I 
handed,” he says, “ the letters (from the United 
Irishmen in Ireland) to my wife and sister, and 
desired their opinion, which I foresaw would 
be, that I should immediately, if possible, set 
out for France. My wife especially, whose 
courage and zeal for my honour and interests 
were not in the least abated by all her past suf- 
ferings, supplicated me to let no consideration 
of her or our children, stand for a moment in 
the way of my engagements to our friends, and 
my duty to my country; adding, that she 
would answer for our family during my absence, 
and that the same Providence which had so 
often, as it were miraculously, preserved us, 
would, she was confident, not desert us now. 
My sister joined in those entreaties.”—Vol. i. 
p- 196. Ireland should be proud of having pro- 
duced such women, but England may be 
ashamed of having supported, in a country 
which it is her interest and duty to attach to 
her, a system of government which has incited 
mothers and sisters to urge husbands and bro- 
thers to risk their lives in attempting its de- 
struction. 

Tone sailed for Havre, and arrived there on 
the Ist Feb. 1796, and proceeded to Paris. In 
America, Tone had received intelligence from 
his friends in Ireland, and assurances of the 
rapid progress which republicanism had made 
in Ireland; he had communicated with the 
French minister, and had obtained from him a 
letter to the Committee of Public Safety. 

The incidental notices in Tone’s Journal of 
the state of France during the government of 
the Directory, are amusing. Two of the notions 
of the wiseacres in England, at the time were, 
that the French government would perish 
through the disorder of the finances, and the 

eople through want of food. Tone seems to 
Coe been delighted to find that people could 
live in France. Speaking of the country be- 
tween Pontoise and Paris, he says, “ an unin- 
terrupted succession of corn, vines, and 
orchards, as far as the eye can reach; rich and 
riant beyond description. I see now clearly 
that John Bull will be able to starve France. 
Several windmills turning as if they 
were grinding corn, but to be sure they have 
none to grind; an artful fetch to deceive the 
worthy Mr. Bull, and make him believe there is 
still some bread in France.”—p. 209. 

Certainly the monstrous absurdities which 
we believed of France during the war, were 
only equalled by the absurdities the French 
believed concerning us; our attacks were only 
matched by their reprisals. At one time we 
attempted to starve a country containing thirty 
millions of acres more than the United King- 
dom, as if it had been the rock of Gibraltar. 
Then we cut off the jesuit’s bark, that the poor 
devils might die at once of looseness and emp- 
tiness. We foretold their ruin by their assig- 
nats, they our ruin through our bank notes. 
The great spoiled child of victory assailed us 
by taking dandelion roots instead of coffee ; he 
aimed a fatal blow at us by sweetening it with 
bad sugar, but we parried the stroke by drink- 
ing bad wine. In the end, however, he didnot 
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die of his beet root, nor did we sink under our 
sloe juice. We have resumed cash payments, 
and the finances of France, notwithstanding 
the great burdens imposed on her since the 
peace, are in a most flourishing condition. 

Paris, under the Directory, appears to have 
been, as it always has been, a very agreeable 

lace. Though the assignats were at 6500 

ivres the Louis, (that is, reduced to a 260th 
part of their nominal value,) the Palais Royal, 
then Maison Egalité, wore its usual appearance 
of opulence and luxury; excellent dinners for 
half-a-crown, the coffee-houses as full as they 
could hold, the theatres superb; republican 
ballets were given at the opera, and liberté, li- 
berté, cherie, sung with an emphasis that affect- 
ed Tone most powerfully. Meantime, the 
Kepublic had no money, but contrived to keep 
a million of men in arms; every place was fill- 
ed with soldiery, while the palaces of the Bour- 
bons were occupied by ministers who covered 
the ferocity of republicanism with scarlet cas- 
socks, rose-coloured silk stockings, and scarlet 
ribands in their shoes. Citizen Carnot, then 
one of the directors, organized victory in a petit- 
costume of white satin, with a crimson robe 
richly embroidered. In short, while we were 
making war upon them on account of the de- 
struction of social order amongst them, the 
French seem to have had their comforts and 
even their little fooleries, as well as if social 
order had never been destroyed. 

Tone, without loss of time, applied himself 
to the main object of his mission; to inform 
the French government of the great desire of 
the Catholics and Dissenters in Ireland “to 
throw off the yoke of England,” and to pro- 
cure an armed force as a point d’appui, till 
they could organize themselves. In his com- 
munication, first with De La Croix, the minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, then with Carnot and 
others, he seems to have displayed excellent 
sense and candour, and to have contended 
against the misconceptions that arose, and the 
absurd plans that were broached, with great 
effect. Indeed, with all the advantage which 
those who judge after an event, have over 
those who prophesy concerning it, we are in- 
clined to esteem Tone as much for his sagaci- 
ty, as his moral courage and enthusiasm.— 

nxious as he was that some assistance should 
be sent to Ireland, and ready as he was to go, 
as he expressed, even with a corporal’s guard, 
he never flattered the French government that 
success could be deemed at all secure with less 
than fifteen thousand men. Sometimes the 
Directory thought of sending merely money and 
arms, sometimes a small detachment o two 
thousand men, (Tone observed, they might as 
well send twenty,) sometimes they talked of 
exciting a chowan or guerilla warfare. All 
these schemes he, without ceremony, discoun- 
tenanced. If twenty thousand French were in 
Ireland, he observed, they would have in a 
month, one, two, or if necessary, three hundred 
thousand men; but the point d’appui was in- 
dispensable. Clark, afterwards Duke of Fel- 
tre, and minister of war under Napoleon and 
the Bourbons, of Irish extraction, was, while 
Tone was at Paris, employed in the war de- 
partment, and was for some time the channel 
of communication between the government 
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and Tone. He had a notion of gaining the aig 
of some of the aristocracy of Ireland. Madgett, 
an old Irishman in the foreign-office, had g 
scheme for enlisting some of the Irish prisoners 
in the French prisons, which Tone well com. 
pares to the plan of his countryman, who got 
on horseback in the packet in order to get the 
sooner from Dublin to Holyhead. Napper 
Tandy, who came to France long after Tone, 
gave into the exaggerating spirit of his coun. 
trymen, and thought the separation from Eng. 
land could be effected without French 

It is very much to the credit of the intelligence 
of the Directory that it entered completely in. 
to Tone’s views, and determined to carry his 
suggestions into effect, even at the expense of 
sacrifices great for a government in extreme 
want of money and credit. General Hoche 
was appointed to the command of the army 
destined for the expedition, which was prepar- 
ed nearly on the scale Tone recommended. 

Lazarus Hoche was one of the men who en- 
joyed the highest character among the gene- 
rals of republican France, and who raised the 
fame, and illustrated the genius of the nation. 
Hoche was a stable boy, who had enlisted in 
the French Guards before the Revolution. In 
1792 he was a corporal, in 1793 he commanded 
the army of the Moselle, in 1794 and 1795, he 
subdued and pacified La Vendee. If we were 
to consider the moral qualities as entirely the 
result of education, we should, on comparing 
Hoche with Bonaparte, whom he considered 
his rival, prefer the education of the stable to 
that of the military school. Hoche was frank, 
generous, and a zealous republican. Tone 
gives the following account of his first confer- 
ence with him:— 

“As I was sitting in my cabinet, studying 
my tactics, a person knocked at the door, who, 
on opening it, proved to be a dragoon of the 
third regiment. He brought me a note from 
Clarke, informing me that the person he men- 
tioned was arrived, and desired to see me at 
one o’clock. I ran off directly to the Luxem- 
bourg, and was shown into Fleury’s cabinet, 
where I remained till three, when the door 
opened, and a very handsome, well made young 
fellow, in a brown coat and nankeen pantaloons, 
entered, and said, ‘ Vous, vous é¢tes le citoyen 
Smith?’ I thought he was a chef de bureau, 
and replied, ‘ Oui, citoyen, je m’appele Smith. 
He said, ‘ Vous, appelez, aussi, je crois, Wolfe 
Tone?’ ‘Qui, citoyen, c’est mon veérita 
nom.’ ‘Eh bien,’ replied he, ‘je suis le Gené- 
ral Hoche.’ At these words I mentioned, that 
I had for a long time been desirous of the ho 
nour I now enjoyed, to find myself in his com- 
pany. He then said, he presumed I was the 
author of the memorandums which had been 
transmitted to him. I said, I was. ‘Well 
said he, ‘there are one or two points on which 
I want to consult you;’ and he proceeded to 
ask me, in case of the landing being effected, 
might he rely on finding provisions, and partt- 
cularly bread? I said, it would be impossible 
to adhe any arrangements in Ireland, previous 
to the landing, because of the surveillance of 
the government ; but if that were once accom 
plished, there would be no want of provisions; 
that Ireland abounded in cattle; and, as for 
bread, I saw by the Gazette that there was not 
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no deficiency of corn, but that she was 
ply England, in a great degree, 

ate alarming scarcity in that coun- 

: and I assured him, that if the French 
were once in Ireland, he might rely that, who- 
ever wanted bread, they should not want it.— 
He seemed satisfied with this, and proceeded 
to ask me, might we count upon being able to 
form @ provisory government, either of the 
Catholic committee, mentioned in my memo- 
rials, or of the chiefs of the defenders? I 
thought I saw an opening here, to come at the 
number of troops intended for us, and replied, 
that would depend on the force which might 
be landed; if that force were but trifling, I 
could not pretend to say how they might act ; 
but if it were considerable, I had no doubt of 
their co-operation. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied he, 
‘men will not sacrifice themselves, when they 
donot see a reasonable prospect of support; 
but, if I go, you may be sure t will go in suffi- 
cient force.’ He then asked, did I think ten 
thousand men would decide them? I answer- 
ed, undoubtedly ; but that early in the business 
the minister had spoken to me of two thou- 
sand; and that I had replied, that such a num- 
ber could effect nothing. ‘No,’ replied he, 
‘they would be overwhelmed before any one 
could join them.’ I was glad to hear him give 
this opinion, as it was precisely what I had 
stated to the minister; and I repeated that, 
with the force he mentioned, I could have no 
doubt of support, and co-operation sufficient to 
form a provisory government. He then asked 
me, what I thought of the priests; or a it 
re- 


likely they would give us any trouble ? 
nied, I certainly did not calculate on their as- 
sistance; but neither did I think they would 


be able to give us any effectual opposition ; 
that their influence over the minds of the 
common people was exceedingly diminished of 
late; and I instanced the case of the defend- 
ets, 80 often mentioned in my memorials, and 
in these memorandums. I explained all this, 
atsome length, to him, and concluded by say- 
ing, that, in prudence, we should avoid as much 
a possible shocking their prejudices unneces- 
arily; and that, with common discretion, I 
thought we might secure their neutrality at 
least, if not their support. I mentioned this 
merely as my opinion; but added that, in the 
contrary event, I was satisfied it would be ab- 
slutely impossible for them to take the people 
out of our hands. We then came to the army. 
Heasked me, how I thought they would act? I 
replied, for the regulars, | could not pretend to 
say, but that they were wretched bad troops: 
for the militia, T hoped and believed that when 
we were once organized, they would not only not 
oppose us, but come over to the cause of their 
country en masse ; nevertheless, I desired him 
tocalculate on their opposition, and make his 
wrangements accordingly; that it was the 
wh policy, and if it became necessary, was so 
ined. He said he would, undoubted- 

ly, make his arrangements so as to leave no- 
to chance that could be guarded against ; 
that he would come in force, and bring great 
quantities of arms, ammunition, stores and ar- 
tillery; and for his own reputation see that all 
the arrangements were made on a proper 
wale, I was very glad to hear him speak thus ; 
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it set my mind at ease on divers points. He 
then said there was one important point re- 
maining, on which he desired to be satisfied, 
and that was, what form of government we 
should adopt in the event of our success? I 
was going to answer him with great earnest- 
ness, when General Clarke entered, to request 
we would come to dinner with Citizen Carnot. 
We accordingly adjourned the conversation to 
the apartment of the president, where we 
found Carnot and one or two more. Hoche, 
after some time, took me aside, and repeated 
his question. I replied, ‘most undoubtedly a 
republic.’ He asked again, ‘are you sure?’— 
I said, ‘as sure as I can be of any thing: I 
know nobody in Ireland who thinks of any 
other system; nor do I believe there is any 
body who dreams of monarchy.’ He then ask- 
ed me, ‘is there no danger of the Catholics set- 
ting up one of their chiefs for king?’ I re- 
plied, ‘not the smallest ;’ and that there were 
no chiefs amongst them of that kind of emi- 
nence. This is the old business again; but 1 
believe I satisfied Hoche: it looks well to see 
him so anxious on that topic, on which he 
pressed me more than on all the others. Car- 
not joined us here, with a pocket-map of Ire- 
land in his hand, and the conversation became 
pretty general between Clarke, Hoche, and 
him, every one else having left the room. 
said scarcely any thing, as I wished to listen. 
Hoche related to Carnot the substance of what 
had passed between him and me. When he 
mentioned his anxiety as to bread, Carnot 
laughed, and said, ‘there is plenty of beef in 
Ireland; if you cannot get bread, you must eat 
beef.’ I told him, I hoped they would find 
enough of both ; adding, that within the last 
twenty years Ireland had become a great corn 
country, so that, at present, it made a conside- 
rable article in her exports.”—Vol. ii. pp. 14— 
18. 
From this time to December, the patience of 
Tone was sadly tried, by necessary and unne- 
cessary delays. He was appointed by the Di- 
rectory chef de brigade, and afterwards adju- 
tant-general, and was treated by Hoche with 
great kindness and confidence. Hoche was 
afraid of a monarchy or aristocratical govern- 
ment arising in Ireland. It must be agreeable 
to the Orange gentry of that country to know, 
how it was proposed to deal with them. “We 
then spoke,” says Tone, “ of the aristocracy of 
Ireland ; and I assured him, that what I appre- 
hended was, not the aggrandizement, but the 
massacre of that body, from the just indigna- 
tion of the people, whom they have so long and 
so — oppressed ; adding, that it was what 
I sincerely deprecated, but what I feared was too 
likely to happen.” He said, “certainly the spillin 
of blood was at all times to be avoided, asmuc 
as possible ; that he did conceive, in such ex- 
losions as that which was likely to take place 
in Ireland, it was not to be supposed but that 
some individuals would be sacrificed ; but the 
less the better ; and it was much wiser to secure 
the persons of those I mentioned, or to suffer 
them to emigrate to England, as they would no 
doubt be ready to do, than to put them to 
death ;” in which I most sincerely agreed, for 
Iam like Parson Adams, “ I do not desire to 
have the blood even of the wicked upon me.” 
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In September, Tone had quitted Paris for 
Rennes, where he with the general’s 
staff, in the palace of the ci-devant bishop of 
Rennes, “ a superb mansion, but not much the 
better for the Revolution.” He there became 
intimate with a Colonel Shee, who was attach- 
ed to the expeditionary army, and who had 
been secretary to the Duke of Orleans (Ega- 
lité). It is worthy of remark, though the sub- 
ject is too large to enter on in detail, that 
Shee, whom Tone represents to have been a 
man of integrity, was most zealous in defence 
of the duke, and succeeded in satisfying Tone 
“not only of that prince’s innocence as to the 
accusation on which he was guillotined, but 
as to his general character as a man of honour, 
courage, and probity.” Shee had nothing to 
= by defending the duke’s character—firstly, 

use he was ruined—secondly, because he 
was unpopular—thirdly, because he was dead. 
At the end of October they set out for Brest ; 
and on the road Tone learned the arrest of 
Russell, his most intimate friend, and some 
others of his political associates, in Belfast. 
Villaret Joyeuse, the admiral, did every thing 
to impede the expedition, in the hope; accord- 
ing to Tone, of being sent to the Indian sta- 
tion, where there was greater chance of prize- 
money. At any rate, he was superseded, and 
the command given to Moraud de Galls. On 
the 2d of December, Hoche embarked on 
board the Indomptable, of eighty guns. The 
naval force consisted of seventeen sail of the 
line, thirteen frigates, and other vessels of 
war and transports, making in all forty-three 
sail, carrying thirteen thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five soldiers of the expedition ; 
forty-one thousand one hundred and sixty 
stand of arms; twenty pieces of field, and nine 
of siege artillery; with a great quantity of 
stores. On the fifteenth the fleet sailed. They 
soon parted company ; and on the twenty-first, 
when they made Cape Clear, the first place of 
rendezvous, seven sail were missing,” among 
them the Fraternité frigate, which carried 
both Hoche and the Admiral. The general of 
the highest rank in that part of the fleet which 
continued together was Grouchy, afterwards 
the marshal. The following is an extract from 
Tone’s Journal of the twenty-second :— 

“This morning, at eight, we have neared 
Bantry Bay considerably, but the fleet is ter- 
ribly scattered; no news of the Fraternité; I 
believe it is the first instance of an admiral in 
a clean frigate, with moderate weather, and 
moonlight nights, parting company with his 
fleet. - - - - All rests now upon Grouchy, and 
I hope he may turn out well; he has a glorious 

e in his hands, if he has spirit and talent 
to play it. If he succeeds it will immortalize 
him.” Poor Grouchy is immortalized, but not 
by his successes. 

Fortunately for England, the instructions 
given to the members of the expedition were 
to cruize five days off Cape Clear, and then to 

for the Shannon. Whether this order 
was intended to apply to the case of thirty-six 
out of forty-two ships having kept together, 
was a question about which Hoche, observed 


* Of these, one had been lost coming out of 
Brest. 








dition. On the twenty-first the troops mj 
have been landed from thirty-six ships. On the 
twenty-second, the fleet was somewhat scattey. 
ed—landing would have been difficult had i, 
been decided on. In the night of the twenty. 
second it blew a gale, and twenty of the thirty. 
six ships were blown to sea; sixteen, including 
nine or ten of the line, anchored in Ban 
Bay. In these sixteen ships were about sir 
thousand five hundred soldiers, and with then 
at last Grouchy, with the advice of the staf 
resolved to proceed. But a pertinacious cay 
wind prevented them froin reaching Bantry » 
as to land the troops. On the twenty-sixth, 
other ships were blown to sea, and the flest 
was reduced to seven sail of the line and a fj. 
- With these, and four thousand one hu 

red and sixty-eight men, the remaining gene. 
ral (Grouchy was no longer among them) de 
termined to proceed to the mouth of the Shap- 
non. On the night of the twenty-seventh it 
blew a hurricane, three ships of the line anda 
frigate only remained together. On the twenty 
eighth, and on the twenty-ninth, the comm 
dore then remaining in command, made signi 
for them to make sail for France. They reached 
Brest in safety on the 13th January. In goi 
or returning they saw not one English ship 
war. Hoche, however, in the Fraternité, ww 
returned to France, after his comrades, sailed 
twenty-four hours unobserved in the midst 
the English fleet. 

“ Notwithstanding all our blunders,” sii 
Tone, “ it is the dreadful stormy weather, ani 
easterly winds, which have been blowing fur: 
ously, and without intermission, since we have 
made Bantry Bay, that have ruined us. Eng- 
land has not had such an escape since the Sp- 
nish Armada.” But for this, in fact we think 
there is no one who considers the state of Ire. 
land at that time, who must not conclude, that 
it would have been lost to England. Ton 
himself, was not at the time acquainted with 
the extent of the military organization, ai 
state of preparation of the United Irishmen. 
It was at this time (December, 1796) that the 
people in Ireland were most generally provided 
with arms. In the beginning of 1797, gret 
quantities were seized; and in the course of 
that year, according to Sir R. Musgrave, forty- 
eight thousand one hundred and nine guns, and 
seventy thousand six hundred and thirty pikes, 
were seized in the provinces of Leinster and 
Ulster. The English generals and troops thea 
in Ireland, were in no wise comparable to the 
French for efficiency and discipline, nor would 
it have been possible to have collected, ins 
short time, a force that would have attacked 
thirteen thousand men under Hoche or Grov- 
chy with any prospect of success. The Irish 
militia, who composeda great part of the force 
of the government, were not to be depended 
on: the yeomanry was not then organized. 
The French troops too, would not have needed 
to have left detachments in any of the places 
through which they passed. The whole of theit 
force could have taken the field, as they might 
have relied on their Irish levies, and on 


good wishes of the people of the country. 1 
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fet, they would have had against the English 
pot the disadvantages of invaders, but the ad- 
rantages of men who defended their country 
inst an invasion. This was remarkably 
ed in the subsequent expedition of Hum- 
,who, with less than a thousand men, was 
mabled to defeat double the number of*King’s 
tops who were brought against him—two 
handred and fifty of the Irish militia enlisting 
with him after the battle. If Hoche, or even 
Grouchy had landed, in two months he would 
have been making demonstrations over against 
Liverpool with 100,000 men. 
Hoche on his return, showed the same kind- 
ness to Tone as before; and unabated zeal to 
ute the objects of the expedition. He 
oserved that the refitting of the fleet would 
ire time; the republic could not afford to 
low fifteen thousand men to be idle, and 
they thought he might serve them on the 
Rhine; but he would return, and embark with 
the first detachment. An expedition was pre- 
pred in Holland by the Batavian Republic, 
in magnitude to that which had sailed 
fom Brest, and witha much better fleet. The 
intention was, that it should have sailed for 
Jreland, round the north of Scotland. It was 
through mere accident that it did not sail at 
the very time when the mutiny at the Nore 
would have prevented the British fleet from 
ing it. The east winds which drove the 
fieih vat of Bantry Bay, would not blow to 
ary the Dutch out of the Texel. The expe- 
dition was locked up till the English were able 
toblockade the Dutch coast, and the winds, 
probably a second time, saved Ireland. Ano- 
ther auxiliary contributed to preserve it. 
Hoche, who during the equipment of the 
Dutch expedition had showed as much disin- 
terestedness as zeal, went to Holland to urge 
the Batavian Republic to the enterprise; but 
he gave up the command in favour of Daen- 
dels, in order that the activity of the Dutch 
night be stimulated by their pride. He still 
continued, while in the command of the army 
ofthe Sambre and Meuse, to give his advice, 
ud employ his good offices, in behalf of the 
expedition, with the Dutch and French go- 
remments. In September (1797) Tone visited 
his head quarters, and was alarmed at the 
tate of his health, of which the general and 
those about him took no heed. He observed 
in his Journal, that he should not be surprised 
that in three months Hoche would be in a 
consumption. In six days Hoche was dead. 
te was the general to whom Tone 
tow looked; but Bonaparte had no sympathy 
with the Irish—had not the honesty, or the 
practical good sense of Hoche. It was with 
difieulty Tone could persuade him that there 
Were more than two millions of people in Ire- 
He was bent on his expedition to Egypt. 
Tone’s son remarks, and others we believe 
hive remarked before him, that Bonaparte 
away in two similar instances the.means 
ofbenefiting himself and France,—by not se- 
turing the independence of Poland, and not 
Promoting the independence of Ireland. He 
& reported saying of Bonaparte to the 
tory, implying all they could hope from 
Iteland was, that it would be a diversion to 
the strength of England, and that the rebels 
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then, without French aid, afforded that diver- 
sion. That this diversion was death to him, 
did not enter into his contemplation. His ne- 
gleci both of Poland and Ireland betrayed the 
other great defect of his mind—his preference 
of enterprises which had only their distance to 
recommend them. Overlooking Ireland, he 
would attack the English in the east—over- 
looking Poland, he would march to Moscow. 
The first reverses showed that he had made no 
friends, though he had compromised with 
a A enemies. 

e have not space to pursue Tone’s history 
in detail. He sailed for Ireland in one of those 
petty expeditions which he had dissuaded ; was 
taken in the Hoche, after fighting bravely in a 
desperate action; was tried by (God knows 
why) a military commission,* and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The Court of King’s 
Bench ordered execution to be stayed. He cut 
his throat in prison, and after languishing a 
few days, died. His conduct before the court- 
martial was admirable for cheerful manliness. 
The letters which he wrote after his conviction 
to his wife breathe the same spirit. He seems 
to have been irreproachable in all the relations 
of domestic life and social intercourse; a man 
of sense, gaiety, courage, and talents; a man 
to make us suspect there is something rotten in 
the government which he was armed to over- 
throw. 

The book is well edited by the son of Tone, 
who was an officer in the service of Napoleon, 
and is, we believe, now in America. Both fa- 
ther and son have some trasli on the means 
taken by the government in Ireland to support 
itself against the associates of Mr. Tone, which 
are called cruel, and so forth. No doubt the 
expedients resorted to in Ireland were such as 
are not generally deemed justifiable in civilized 
countries; for instance, torture applied, not by 
judicia] authorities, but by inferior functiona- 
ries, and almost ad libitum, by any man who 
had the physical force at his command. But 
the maxims which are generally applied to the 
conduct of civilized governments, suppose a 
disposition in the mass of the people to support 
the government, resulting from a watchfulness 
in the government over the welfare of the mass 
of the people. Butin Ireland the hatred of the 
people to the government was so deep-rooted 
and general, that the ordinary maxims were 
inapplicable. In other countries it would be 
unjust to flog a man against whom there was 
no evidence, in order that he might confess 
treason, because in the worst times, it would be 
a thousand chances to one that he had no trea- 
son to confess. But in Ireland, the agents of 

overnment could scarcely flog amiss. Sir R. 
Tieasers justifies it on this ground, and shows 
the fatal consequences of an application to Ire- 
land of the ordinary rules of justice :—“ Many 
severe animadversions,” he says, “have been 
made on a- practice which took place in Ire- 
land a short time previous to and during the 





* Tone says, somewhere in his Journal, Ers- 
kine, who was deemed no great lawyer in 
England, knew more law than the twelve Irish 
Judges and the Chancellor to boot. Tone did 
not object to the commission, as he had a wish 
to be shot, not hanged. 

2N 





Rebellion, of whipping persons notoriously dis- 
affected, for the sand of extorting evidence 
from them. Whoever considers it abstractedly, 
must of course condemn it, as obviously repug- 
nant to the letter of the law, the benign prin- 
ciples of our constitution, and those of justice 
and humanity :” but these principles, he goes on 
to show, had nothing to do with Ireland —“ To 
disarm the disaffected was impossible, because 
their arms were concealed ; and to discover all 
the traitors was equally so, because they were 
bound by oaths of secrecy, and the strongest 
sanctions of their religion, not to impeach their 
fellow traitors. But suppose the fullest informa- 
tion could have been obtained of the guilt of 
every individual, it would have been impracti- 
cable to arrest and commit the multitude.”— 
Aye, there’s the rub. “Some men of discern- 
ment and fortitude perceived that some new 
expedient must be adopted to prevent the sub- 
version of government and the destruction of 
society, and whipping was resorted to.""—WMe- 
moirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland, 
—_ xxii. 
e gives the same reasons for free-quarter- 
. In short, the atrocities practised in support 
the government, were not more than sufli- 
cient to create a terror to counterbalance the 
effects of the hatred which the people felt to- 
wards it. The government was obliged to sup- 
port itself—though Mr. Tone may say “Je 
nen vois pas la necessité.” 

Whether it is wise to govern a country close- 
ly connected with us so as to have made it ne- 
cessary to resort to these expedients—so as to 
have made it a mere matter of chance—a mat- 
ter dependent on an east or a west wind, whe- 
ther at the expense of any cruelty it could have 
been preserved—so as to have made traitors 
respectable, and loyal men odious? This is 
another question, which we shall not now dis- 
cuss. 


-——_ — 


From the Monthly and European Magatine. 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, KING OF 
SAXONY. 


Frepenricx Aveustvs, King of Saxony, el- 
dest son of Frederick Christian, Elector of Sax- 
ony, was born on the 23d of December, 1750. 
At the age of thirteen he succeeded his father, 
as elector; the administration being intrusted, 
during his minority, to his eldest uncle, Prince 
Xavier. In 1768, when he assumed the go- 
vernment, Saxony was still suffering from the 
consequences of the seven years’ war; but, un- 

_ der the rule of the young prince, directed by 
his minister, Gutschmidt, it soon attained a 
com; ively flourishing state. Inthe course 
of a few days, bank paper, which had been 
greatly depreciated, rose above its nominal 

ue 


In 1769, Frederick Augustus married Mary 
Amelia Augusta, sister of the elector, after- 
wards King of Bavaria. The only offspring of 
the —— was one daughter, Mary Augus- 
ta, born in 1782, and married in 1819, to Fer- 
dinand VII. King of Spain. 

In the early part of Frederick's electoral 
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relgn the ancient Saxon code, notorious for its 
severity in criminal cases, was greatly melio. 
rated, and the torture was abolished n 17%, 
a plot was formed against the elector’s person; 
but, through the information of the King of 
Prussia, it was discovered in time to prevent 
mischief, and Colonel Agnolo, a Transalpine, 
the chief conspirator, was arrested. The elec. 
tress dowager, dissatisfied with her politica 
nullity in the state, was sup to be impli. 
cated in this affair. The sincere attachment 
to the elector, at this period, evinced by Mur. 
colini, an Italian, belo ing to the household, 
subsequently soutenedl Be im the rank of ni- 
nister. 

Maximilian, elector of Bavaria, the last mal 
branch of his house, died in 1777. The nea. 
est heir to his personal property was the mo. 
ther of the elector of Saxony; and, to enfore 
his claims, as her representative, that Prince 
allied himself with Frederick II. of Prussia, in 
opposition to Austria, which, after a brief con- 
test, withdrew her claim, and Frederick of 
Saxony became possessed of half a million 
sterling of the personal effects of the deceased 
elector. 

By locality of situation, as well as by politi- 
cal connexion, the elector of Saxony was in- 
duced to join with Prussia to watch, if not t 
overawe Austria. He was also one of the firs 
to accede to the alliance of princes, projected 
by the king of Prussia, ostensibly to support 
the neutrality of the secondary states of the 
empire, but virtually to operate against th 
schemes of Austria. 

In 1791, Frederick of Saxony magna: 
mously declined the offer of the crown of Po 
land, proffered to him in the name of the Polish 
nation. In the same year, the memorable 
conferences, between the emperor Leopold 
and the king of Prussia, were held at Pilnit, 
one of Frederick's country houses. The elec: 
tor of Saxony was unable to avert the project. 
ed war against France; but he entered into 
the coalition against that power with te 
luctance. In the ensuing year, when th 
French troops invaded the Netherlands, and 
the districts on the Lower Rhine, he was com- 
pelled to furnish, for his own protection, asa 
prince of the empire, his contingent of troop 
to the general army. For four years he a- 
hered to the allies; but when, after the treaty 
of Basil, between Prussia and France, th 
French General Jourdan in 1796, penetrated 
into Franconia, he proposed an armistice, and 
acted on the principle of neutrality. During 
the congress of Rastadt, from 1797 to 1799, be 
exerted himself to the utmost to preserve the 
integrity of the empire. In the contest 
tween France and Austria, in 1805, he remait 
ed neutral; but, from his connexion with Prot 
sia, he was under the necessity of granting! 
the troops of that power a passage throw 
Saxony, and also to furnish, in the following 
year a body of 22,000 auxiliaries. The vice 
ries of Jena and Auerstadt laid open his tert 
tories to the French: the respect due to his 
personal character proved serviceable to 
people; but, as the price-of the elector’s 
trality, Buonaparte subjected Saxony to heaty’ 
requisitions, and to a contribution in money ® 
1,000,000 sterling. To relieve his subject 
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consequence of the treaty signed at Po- 
a in Doneaben, 1806, the trtifcations of 
Dresden were levelled with the ground. Sax- 
ony, however, was constituted a kingdom; 
snd, as a king, the elector acceded to the con- 
ion of the Rhine. The subsequent 
treaty of Tilsit conveyed to the new king cer- 
tain provinces detached from Prussia in various 
rs. Frederick was, on the other hand, 
hound to maintain a body of 20,000 men to be 
at the command of Buonaparte for the defence 
of France. Consequently in 1809, he was 
lied to march his troops against Austria ; 

but it was evident that the proclamations 
which he issued from Frankfort, whither he 
retired whilst his states were occupied by the 
Austrians, were dictated by his French con- 


pexion. 

The king of Saxony was obliged to quit 
Dresden on the approach of the Resdees, in 
the beginning of 1513; but he was restored to 
France after the battles of Lutzen and Baut- 
wn; and afterwards, his country became the 
seat of war. Numerous were the disasters by 
which its utter ruin was threatened. Ulti- 
mately, the king of Saxony was conducted to 
Berlin, while a Russian general commanded in 
Dresden. In October, 1814, the Russian offi- 
cer delivered up his charge to the Prussians, a 
trwsfer supposed to have been long previously 

. Against this arrangement Frede- 
tick made a most energetic protest, positively 
ing his consent or acceptance of any in- 
ification whatsoever. At length, in Fe- 
bruary, 1815, the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, and the King of Prussia, determined that 
the King of Saxony should relinquish to Prus- 
sia a'tract of valuable country, containing 
164,000 inhabitants—that he should lose his 
sare of Poland—that he should cede tracts of 
land to Saxe Weimar and to Austria—and that 
his remaining territory should be reduced to 
m extent of country, inhabited by only 
1,128,000. Soon afterwards, Frederick Augus- 
tus united his contingent of troops to the allied 
wmies, and they formed a part of the army of 
eecupation on the frontier of France. His ef- 
forts were henceforward sedulously employed 
inhealing the deep and dingerous wounds of 
his king om. Through the influence of the 
King of Prussia, he, on the Ist of May, 1817, 
weeded to the Holy Alliance. 

His Majesty, the king of Saxony, expired at 

nm, on the Sth of May, after an illness of 
twodays. His successor, the present king, is 
bis cousin, of the same name, the son of his 
wele, Maximilian and Caroline Mary Theresa 
of He was born on the 18th of May, 
17. He accompanied the Saxon troops to 
France in 1815, and he was then contracted 
with a daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 


a 


. 


ftom the Monthly and European Magazine. 
~ WILLIAM MITFORD, ESQ. 


itt1am Mitrorp, Esq., whose name will 
to posterity, as that of the historian of 
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Greece, was the elder brother of Lord Redes- 
dale, a descendant from the Mitfords, of Mit- 
ford Castle, in Northumberland; a very an- 
cient family, the original name of which was 
Bertram. He was the son of John Mitford, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, by his wife, Philadel- 
phia, daughter of Wm. Revely, of Newby, in 
the county of York, Esq., and first cousin of 
Hugh Percy, first Duke of Northumberland. 
He was born in London, on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, 1744. The early part of his education 
was received at Cheam School, Surrey, whence 
he was sent to Queen’s College, Oxford. 
There he made great progress in his studies, 
and became inspired with an ardent taste for 
ancient literature. 

On leaving college, he commenced the study 
of the law; but quitted that profession, on ob- 
taining a commission in the South Hampshire 
Militia, in which regiment he afterwards was 
Lieutenant-colonel. His father died in 1761, 
when he succeeded to the family estate in 
Hampshire. As early as the year 1766, he 
married Frances, daughter of James Molloy, 
Esq., of Dublin, whose wife, Anne, daughter of 
Henry Rye, of Farringdon, in the County of 
Berks, Esq., was related to the noble family of 
Bathurst. 

About the year 1774, Mr. Mitford published 
anonymously an octavo volume, entitled “ An 
Essay on the- Harmony of Language, intended 
principally to illustrate that of the English 
Language.” A second edition of the work ap- 
peared in 1804. 

In 1778, Mr. Mitford was chosen Verdurer 
of the New Forest. The house which he re- 
built there, about twenty years ago, and in 
which he was accustomed to reside during part 
of the year, is delightfully situated, in the 
neighbourhood of, and between Lymi 
and Southampton, on the shore of the west 
channel, or. Solerit Sea, nearly opposite Yar- 
mouth, in the Isle of Wight. The beauties of 
the place have been illustrated by the Roneil, 
and also by the pen, of the picturesque Gilpin. 

While in the militia, Mr. Mitford publis 
a “Treatise on the Military Force, and parti- 
cularly of the Militia of the Kingdom ;” and, 
in 1791, while the public mind was agitated 
with a grand national question, relative to the 
means of supplying the country with bread, he 
published another tract, entitled “ Consider- 
ations on the Opinion stated by the Lords 
of the Committee of Corn, in a Representa- 
tion to the King upon the Corn Laws, that 
Great Britain is unable to produce Corn suffi- 
cient for its own Consumption,” &c. It was 
Mr. Mitford’s opinion, that it was not only pos- 
sible, but easy, for our Jsland to supply a suffi- 
cient quantity of wheat for the use of its inha- 
bitants. 

It was in the year 1784 that the first volame 
of Mr. Mitford’s “ History of Greece,” in 4to. 
came before the public. The favourable man- 
ner in which it was received by the ablest and 
soundest critics, encouraged the author to pro- 
ceed. The second volume was published in 
1790; the third in 1797; but the work was not 
completed till the year 1810... As a whole, this 
production displays t research, and is exe- 
cuted with much j ent. 

Mr. Mitford was twice elected M. P. for the 
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borough of Beeralston, in Devonshire ; thirdly, 
for New Romney, in Kent. He first became a 
member of the Legislature in 1796; but he 
does not appear to have spoken in the House 
until 1798, when he delivered his opinion on a 
roposition, brought forward by Mr. Secretary 
Sie afterwards Lord Melville, for in- 
creasing the number of field officers in the mi- 
litia, &c. He opposed the measure in its dif- 
ferent stages; contending that the militia 
should be governed by the militia laws, and 
not by those of the regular army ; and strongly 
recommending a salutary jealousy, relative to 
a standing army in this country. On a subse- 
quent occasion he again advocated the cause 
of the militia, and strenuously opposed certain 
innovations which were then contemplated. 
By his lady, Mr. Mitford had a family of six 
or seven; of whom his third son, Henry, after 
attaining the rank of a captain in the Royal 
Navy, perished in the service of his country. 
Mr. Mitford died in the month of February. 








Miscellancous Aciections. 





Cats’ Eyes——Observations seem to me sufli- 
ciently to prove, Ist, That the shining of the 
eyes of the cat, and of other animals which pre- 
sent the same phenomenon, does not arise from 
a phosphoric light, but only from a reflected 
ligh 
e 


t; that, consequently, 2d, It is not by an 
ect of the will of the animal, or by that of 
certain passions, that this light emanates from 
its eyes; 3d, That this shining does not mani- 
fest itself in absolute or too profound darkness ; 
4th, That it cannot enable the animal to move 
with security in the dark—Biblioth. Britan- 
nique. 


Sale of Coins and Medals—Some unique 
specimens of English coins, in gold and silver, 
were put up to sale lately in the Strand. 
Among them were the following English coins, 


from the Conquest :—Stephen, with horseman’s | 
mace ; sold for 13/.—Edward the First's groat, | 


“ Civitas London,” weighing 84 grains, and in 
good preservation, 5/. 15s. 6d. These two 
were said to have been formerly in the collec- 
tion of Thomas Hollis——Richard the Third’s 
half groat, inscribed “ Ricardus,” &c. “ Civitas 
Cantor,” a unique specimen, weighing 23 
grains, sold for 7/. 10s.--Richard the Third’s pen- 
ny, struck at Durham by Bishop Sherwood, well 
preserved, 41. 4s—Henry the Seventh’s penny, 
with the arched crown, the first coinage, struck 
at Canterbury, a very fine specimen, and said 
to be of great rarity, 6l. 8s. 6d—Perkin War- 
beck’s groat, said to have been struck by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward the 
Fourth, date 1494, sold for 21/—Henry the 
Seventh’s shilling, with numerals, 3/. 11s.— 
Henry the Seventh’s groat, inscribed “ Henri 
Septrim,” &c. a unique specimen, 10/. 5s.— 
There were also some beautiful specimens of 
coins, many of which produced very large 
sums, as did also some curious and interesti 
coins of Charles the First, said to have been 
struck during his troubles. Among these lat- 
ter were the half-groat struck at Aberystwith, 
with the date of 1646; and the Exeter half- 
erown, type of the Oxford money, 1644; the 





latter of great rarity and interest, as proyi 
that all the Exsurgat money was not coined at 
Oxford. There were, besides, about two do. 
zen specimens of the money of Charles the 
First and Second, including Blondeau’s half. 
crown, and the famous petition crown of 
Charles the Second, by Thomas Simon. The 
Broad, or Twenty Shilling piece of Charles the 
First, was knocked down at 17 guineas and q 
half, to Mr. Bolland, the barrister, who also 
bought, besides many other lots, the proof guj. 
nea of George the Third, by Pingo, of the 
date of 1774, at 2/. 16s. 


Discovery Ship —The Hecla, Captain Parry, 
bound on a voyage of discovery to West-Spitz. 
bergen and the North Pole, sails on the pre. 
sent occasion alone. Her burden is about 400 
tons, and though a post ship, she only carries 
two six-pounders, and a complement of (4 
men: namely, three lieutenants; first lieute. 
nant, Mr. Ross; second ditto, Mr. Foster, who 
acts likewise as astronomer and surveying of- 
ficer; third ditto, Mr. Crosier; master, Mr, 
Crawford, a gentleman well acquainted with 
the Greenland navigation and trade, who has 
made four voyages in the Hecla before; mas. 
ter’s mate, Mr. Ware, lately returned from Afri. 
ca; surgeon, Mr. Beverley; assistant ditto, Mr, 
Mac Cromick ; three midshipmen: in all twen- 
ty officers and warrant officers, seven marines, 
and a fine crew of seamen. The ship carries 
nineteen months’ provisions, forty-five chal- 
dron of coals, and her water in tanks, instead 
of water casks, which constitutes a great say- 
ing in stowage. The greatest attention has 
been paid to the victualling department of the 
ship. Preserved meat, beef, pork, veal, and 
mutton, besides vegetables, are carried out in 
tin cannisters, besides 2000 pounds weight of 

emican, a concentrated essence of meat dried 
o a fire of oak and elm wood, six pounds of 
the best beef being reduced to one pound, the 
contrivance of a Mr. Holmes. Samples of this 
quintessence of animal food were shown on 
board, having the appearance, and somewhat 
the flavour, of German sausages, with this 
difference, however, that the expense of it is 
said to be 17s. per pound. This is intended to 
be used in the boats after leaving the ship at 
Spitzbergen, as well as the biscuit powder. 
The strength of the rum is rectified to 55 per 
cent. above proof. The ship herself is secured 
by strong iron knees, both fore and aft. She 
is lined all over with a coating of cork, in lay- 
ers of three inches thick, to protect the men 
against cold and damp. Iron flues of a sem 
cylindrical shape, convey heated air to all parts 
of the ship, from a stove below the lower deck, 
as well as from a caboose between decks, sub- 
ject to the regulation of athermometer. From 
60 to 70 dead lights, in various parts of the 
deck, convey light to not only all the officers 
and warrant officers’ cabins, but likewise to 
the crew. They are so arranged that they 
may be taken out, and ventilators screwed it 
their places to air the ship. The boards of the 
upper deck are not laid longitudinally, as 
but diagonally, for the sake of the greater 
strength. A patent capstan, by Phillips, m*# 
perpendicular position, with three multiply! 
wheels, is placed betwixt the main and m 
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gust, besides a horizontal ono aft of the fore- 
mast: the former being of a new construction. 
Jncomforts for the crew, the Hecla far exceeds 
uy ship of her size. Every two men have a 
box, like an arm-chest, assigned to them, 
numbered, which serves for a seat. The 
are covered with green baize. Light, 
siriness, elegance, and salubrity, characterize 
every part between decks. Two arm-chests, 
four pumps, three eompasses, one of them an 
elevated stand, and five boats are upon deck, 
and three ice-boats have arrived from Wool- 
wich, but are for the present deposited in the 
King’s yard. Captain Parry's great cabin 
contains a library of a considerable number of 
miscellaneous works; and a large assortment 
of clothing, furs, and other equipments, caleu- 
lated for the climate he purposes to revisit. 
Fur jackets, coats, or rather tunics, of Esqui- 
maux manufacture, trowsers, and fur boots, in 
great variety, some lined with seal skins, others 
with wolf, racoon, or bear skins; some for wear 
in the day-time, others to sleep in on the ice, 
with caps attached to them ; snow-shoes (Ca- 
padian) four feet long, with net-work of cat- 
gut, extremely light; eye-preservers of gauze 
wire, shaped like spectacles, but convex, and 
some two inches broad, to go round the tem- 
and cheek bones. The ice-anchors differ 
materially from the common anchor, having 
but one flook, or rather only a hook, the other 
atthe top being compressed somewhat like a 
Roman S. The ice-boats themselves are pro- 
vided with large wheels of the same circum- 
ference as coach-wheels at the stern, and a 
projecting four feet a-head, to be drawn 

y rein-deer, or, in default thereof, by the crew 
when on the ice; and when in the water are 
towed by ten or twelve oars; the iron keels, 
omamented below, are perforated with holes, 
toadmit ropes, for their being hauled off either 
way. They are of considerable length. The 
Hecla herself is abundantly found in every 
wing necessary, has two sets of sails, and new 
to make one more, plenty of spare masts, 

and yards, cordage, ropes, tackle, appa- 
tel,and furniture of every kind and descrip- 
tion; instruments, both astronomical, optical, 
and nautical; time-pieces, &c.; but neither 
her construction, nor additional strengthen- 
a make her sail well, for her greatest 
ity never exceeded eight knots. 


Luther —Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper Of- 
fice, has found, in his indefatigable researches, 
a portrait of Luther, in wood, and coloured. 
Itappears to have been sent to England soon 
after that great reformer’s death, in 1546; and 
represents him seated in his study, with a skull 

on a Bible before him, and a small clasp- 

td book in one hand. An hour-glass and pen 

and ink are on either side, and a German poem, 

eath which is amplified the famous prophecy 
against the pope. 


French Book Trade—The demand for bai 


every species of literature in Fra 


direct opposition to the wishes of the | 
Court party, is increasing. It appears 
séven times more books were printed im] 
in 1811; and the number for 1826 ‘was 
th more than that for 1825. In the Cou- 
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rier Francais, there is a curious statistical ac- 

count of the literature of France in 1811 and 

1825, drawn up by Count Daru, of which the 

following is an abstract, being exclusive of offi- 

cial papers or daily Journals :— 
In 1811 there were printed— 

On Legislation - - 

On the Sciences 

ecw | - 

Political Economy 

Military Affairs 

The Fine Arts 

Literature : 

History - - 

Divers subjects, Almanacks, &c. 

Theology oi tty gd 


eee eeseee 


Total 18,452,719 
In 1825, the number had risen to— 

Legislation - 15,929,839 
Sciences - 10,928,927 
Philosophy - 2,804,182 
Political Economy 2,915,826 
Military Affairs 1,457,913 
The Fine Arts - 2,937,301 
Literature - 30,205,158 
History a 39,457,957 
Divers subjects 3,886,973 
Theology - 17,487,037 


Total 128,010,483 

Reckoning eleven sheets to the volume, the 
difference in favour of 1826, amounts to more 
than ten millions of volumes. 

German Literature—In Germany, amon 
the unaccountable number of non-politica 
journals, there appear at this time, a morning, 
a mid-day, an evening, and a midnight gazette. 
The latter, so far from being sleepy, is the 
most lively and spirited of them all, being 
edited by the celebrated poet Milner. There 
is also announced as nearly ready for publica- 
tion, at Berlin, the Fool’s Gazette (die Narren- 
zeitung), to appear three times a week, for the 
benefit of every description of fools. 


The celebrated musical composer, Beetho- 
ven, died at Vienna, on the 3lst of March; be- 
ing deeply deplored, an immense crowd of per- 
sons attended his funeral; the file of carriages 
was endless. 

The University of Gottingen counts at pre- 
sent 1460 students, of whom 352 study theolo- 
gy, 652 the law, 284 medicine, and 172 the 
philosophical sciences. 

The University of Munich had on the 23d 
of December last 1342 students. 

Russian Literature—Since the introduction 
of printing presses into Russia, from 1553 to 
1823, there have been published in the Russian 
and the Sclavonic languages—which is the 
mother of the former—13,249 original works 
and translations. 


b | Gold Mines of the Ural—The Ural Mo 


“tains are divided into the large ridge and 
Guberlinsk Mountains: the latter stretching 





far to the south among the Steppes of the 
Khirghises. The highest summit of those is 
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the Cliff of Padovinsk, which, according to 
Cassini's account, rises toa height of 6,365 
feet above the level of the Caspian Sea. Se- 
veral navigable rivers are highly advantageous 
to the inland navigation, such as the Kama, 
the Ural, and Betaja. On the banks of the 
river Holwa, which flows from the Ural, a bat- 
tle was fought in 1472, the consequence of 
which was, that these countries fell under the 
dominion of Russia. The Ural Mountains may 
be divided according to their qualities into 
three departments ; Tot, The high and rocky 
mountains; these are well supplied with wood 
and water, and are peculiarly well adapted for 
manufactories and mining operations of all 
kinds; 2dly, The hills; and 3dly, The culti- 
vated valleys, the inhabitants of which have a 
good demand for their produce among the peo- 
ple higher up among the mountains, by which 
they guin the means of meeting the taxes 
they have to pay to the Government. The 
Ural range has a great number of caverns, 
many of which are well worthy of attention: 
one of these has four vaults, and pillars of 
ice; and in another, called Jermark’s Cave, 
Jermark is said to have long found a place 
of refuge previously to the subjection of 
Siberia. The most productive iron mines are 
found in the Mountain Bladogat, seventy versts 
from the town of Orenburg ; from Loadstone 
Mountain to the borders of the Khirghise 
country; and lastly, in the mountains of Ta- 
gilsck, where the old black iron, reckoned the 
best, is found. In the year 1719, there were 
twenty-six iron mines in the range of the 
Urals; now there are ninety-nine mines and 
founderies. According to the latest accounts, 
these works produce seven millions of poods 
of cast metal, and five millions of malleable 
iron. Skilful miners divide the iron into three 
kinds; the first and best is the black iron, 
much of which is worked fraa the private 
mines of Barons Demidof and Jakoflef. It is 
soft and well adapted for steel-work. The first 
working of the mines in the Ural range began 
near the river Nizza in the year 1623. In the 
year 1719, there were, besides the iron houses, 
only one silver and five copper works. Now 
there are thirty-five copper houses, one sul- 
phur, and one vitriol manufactory. Of copper 
there are worked annually 155,000 poods. No 
tin is found, and few traces of lead or silver — 
The chief place for the sale of these products 
of the country is Nischney-Novogorod. Since 
1s22 a new production has become of import- 
ance, viz. the gold sand of the Urals, which 
formerly gave inconsiderable returns. In the 
spring of 1823, a commission of mines was de- 
puted, consisting of Senator Saymonoff, and 
Professor Fucha, of Casan, who, in the sum- 
mer, searched the whole eastern part of the 
Urals, and made important discoveries; so 





that, since that time, this production has in- 
creased in quantity, and yielded great returns. 
The name of Gold.Sand is not quite appro- 
priate ; for it is found rather in granite, quartz, 
and slate, dissolved by the operation of the at- | 
mosphere, than in layers of gold and clay.— 
The most important of these is the dissolved 
quartz, in which lumps of gold of several solot- | 
niks, nay, of several pounds, are frequently | 
found. The process of weahing is not expen- | 


sive, and the profit, therefore, the greater. In 
the year I#22, there were only 22 poods wash. 
ed; in 1823, there were 114 poods; and in 
1824, about 286 poods—in all, 420 poods; in 
value, nearly twenty-one millions of rubles in 
banco assignations. A pood is forty pounds, 
and a pound contains ninety-six solotniks— 
Politisches Journal. 


Pompeti.—A_ beautiful fountain has lately 
been discovered in this city, the interior orna. 
mented with mosaic, and with shells ey 
in a somewhat whimsical manner. Four 
rinthian columns are introduced as ornaments, 
and the whole is so beautiful, that the King of 
Naples has paid a personal visit to Pompeii to 
see the fountain. In the immediate neigb- 
bourhood of this fountain have since been dis- 
eovered five glass bottles, which have been de- 
posited in the Borbonico Museum. Upon 
cleaning them, one was found to contain a sort 
of buttery or oily substance, which appears to 
have originally been olive oil. In another 
were found a quantity of olives, preserved ina 
species of buttery slime. These olives, which 
must have been plucked in the reign of Titus, 
are in as perfect a state of preservation, as if 
they had been taken from the tree in the reign 
of Francis I. 

Ancient Calculation—In the Musée Royale, 
at Paris, isan Etrascan stone, representing a 
man seated before a little chess-board, on which 
there are three small globes. He appears about 
to move one of these globes with one of his 
hands, while in the other he holds a tablet co- 
vered with ciphers. At the edge of the stone 
is the word “ Apcar,” in Etruscan characters 
Professor Orioli, of Bologna, in a dissertation on 
this stone, states it to be his opinion that the 
figure is that of a calculator, and that the c:- 
phers are Etruscan numerals. He supposes the 
word apcar to be abacar, derived from abacus; 
and that the three little globes are the abaculi 
spoken of by Pliny as calculi vitrei. (Book 
xxvi. ch. 36.) M. Orioli proceeds to endeavour 
to determine the value of the numerical che- 
racters traced on the tablet. 

Circulation of the Blood. —-M. Milne-Edwards, 
at the last sitting of the Société Philomatique,at 
Paris, read a paper by Dr. Barry, on the appli- 
cation of the barometer to the study of verte- 
bral animals. When Dr. Barry communicated 
to the French Institute his hypothesis with re 
spect to the cause of the circulation of the 
blood, which he thought he had discovered in 
the pressure of the atinosphere, the committee, 
to whom the subject was referred, while they 
bestowed great praise on the English doctor, 
objected to his hypothesis, that it did not ex 
plain the circulation of the blood in animals, 
which, like reptiles, swallowed the air instead 
of respiring it. To meet this objection, Dr 
Barry contrived some experiments, by the 
assistance of which he can render sensible the 
fall of the mercury in a barometer properly 
placed, at the moment at which deglutition o! 
air occurs. — 

Voyage round the World—-The Kin of 
France Tes given directions for the immediate 
publication of the Journal of the Voyage rouné 
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Literary Intelligence. 


the World made during the years 1824, 1825, , 
and 1826, by the Thetis frigate and Esperance 
| 
} 
i 
| 


brig, under the command of the Baron de Bou- 
gainville. It will consist of a quarto volume, 
and will be accompanied by an atlas of eight 
large maps, and thirty plates; twelve of natural 
history, and eighteen of views, costumes, &c. 


Magnetism.—By the aid of the very sensitive 
magnetic needle invented by M. Lebaillif, a 
singular property has been discovered in bis- 
muth and antimony. On bringing these metals 
near the poles of the needle, they exercise on 
one pole as well as on the other a very evident 
repulsive power. After numerous experiments 
they appear to be the only metals which exhi- 
bit this phenomenon. 

Compression of Gas.—By some experiments 
which have lately been made in France, it ap- 
pears that several of the gasses, submitted to 
ahigh pressure, deviate sensibly from Marri- 
otte's law, at the moment at which they ap- 
proach liquefaction ; particularly the ammonia- 
cal and cyano-genic gasses, and the sulphurous 
and hydro-sulphuric acids. Hydrogen gas, on | 
the contrary, under a similar pressure (twenty 
atmospheres) does not give the same result. It 
remains united with the air. 





Population of France—According to an | 
official statement, drawn up by the Prefects of | 
the Departments, the whole population of | 
France now amounts to 31,845,428 souls—that | 
of Paris, to 890,431; Lyons, 145,000; Bour- 
deaux, 93,000 ; and Marseilles, 116,000. 


New Application of the Compass.—M. Lebail- 
lif has communicated to the aor Academy 
an improvement in the construction of the 
magnetic needle, which enables him to ascer- 
tain the presence of the sinallest quantity of 
iron in metallic alloys. The sensibility of his 
instrument is such, that the very small quantity 
of iron contained in the alloy employed in coin- 
ing, is sufficient to cause a variation in the 
needle of seven or eight degrees. 


Poetry of the Friezelanders—Although the 
language of Friezeland has never been admit- 
ted among the higher ranks, and only exists in 
the mouths of the peasantry, yet it has had its 
poets. Gisbert Japiks, a schoolmaster at Bols- 
ward, (ob. 1666,) left works behind him which 
are still esteemed, have gone through three 
editions, and procured for the poet, a few years 
ago, a monument in the church-yard of Bols- | 
ward. In the year 1755, Jan Althnizen gave a 
collection of poems in that language ; but these 
are not much worth. The Muse of Friezeland 
has since slumbered ; but that she has still life 
and voice has been recently shown by R. Pos- 
thumus (minister of Waakins,) by the publica- 
tion of an Essay upon the poetry of Friezeland. 
The songs in praise of Friezeland deserve par- 
ticular attention ; for instance, a song upon Edo 
Jongema, and Gemma, of Burmania. The lat- 
ter was the man who refused, at Brussels, to 
bend his knee before Philip II., saying, “ We | 
Friezelanders kneel only to God.” 'Tydemann | 
gave a glossary of Friezeland words, and Ob- 
servations on the Grammar, and some old ex- 





pressions were published by Hoeufft in 1825.— 


Conversations-blatt. 


The Burning Cliff near Weymouth—The 
smell has been remarked for two or three 
years past; steam began to issue forth about 
six months since, at ten, or more different 
points, in the space of five yards in length, 
about fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
where it now continues on a more extended 
scale, with an occasional appearance of fire 
below the several interstices of the rocks. It 
has been remarked, that at spring tides the 
effluvium emitted is much more sulphureous 
and disagreeable than at other periods. The 
heat is now such as to kindle a fire; and, as a 
proof of it, a bird (shot near the spot) was lite 
rally roasted there, of which a party partook 
On clearing away some of the external rub- 
bish, and digging about three feet downwards, 
a stratum of ‘om appeared, and so hot that it 
was impossible to stand thereon for more than 
two minutes; its temperature was that of an 
oven, issuing an intense and suffocating smell ; 
on removing some of this coal, the heat be- 
came so great as not to be touched by the hand ; 
a piece of it was put on a white cotton pocket 
handkerchief, which was completely singed, as 


| if burnt by a heater; matches were made of 


brimstone melted by the heat of the coal, 
which were tried, and found to ignite on ap- 
plying them to thé fissures from whence the 
steam issued. On removing more of the ex- 
ternal rubbish, it gave fresh vent, and the fire 
was distinctly seen underneath, so that pipes 
were lighted from the coal itself without the 
assistance of a match; another hole was dug 
about four feet distant from the principal cavi- 
ty, creating a fresh current of air, and a piece 
of furze took fire on being applied thereon. In 
placing the hand in a cavity, which could only 
be borne for the space of half a minute, it was 
quite dripping with the effects of the steam, 
and the appearance of those cracks are quite 
steamy. Several pipes of tobacco were easily 
lighted by matches, on their being applied to 
the hot substance produced. A species of sul- 
phureous coal is considered to be on fire at a 
considerable depth, and of great extent, there- 
by rendering it hathew underneath, consequent - 
ly due caution need be observed on approach- 
ing to view it; the cavities are overhung by 
large pieces of black stone and earth, su that 
its foundering might prove fatal to spectators ; 
some of this mass has already foundered into 
the cavities from whence the steam issues. 








Ziterarp Wneelligence. 

The MS. Herbal of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
is, we understand, for sale in London. It con- 
sists of eight volumes in 4to., containing about 
800 different sorts of Plants, in a high state of 
preservation, with their various descriptions, 
in the hand-writing of J.J. Rousseau. It is 
extremely curious. 

A very superior edition, in 6 vols. 4to. (the 
price not to exceed 6 guineas), of Matthew 
Henry's Commentary on the Old and New Tes- 
taments, with an Introduction by the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, Assistant Minister of Wheler 
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Chapel, author of Scripture Help, &c. is in the 
press, and will be speedily published 

Early in June will be published, Rambles in 
Madeira and Portugal in the early part of 1526, 
with an Appendix, illustrative of the Climate, 
Produce, and Civil History of the Island, in 
post “vo. 2 

A Solemn Appeal to the Common Sense of 
England, against the Principles of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, and his Associates, by 
an English Protestant, is on the eve of publi- 
cation. 


Mr. J. P. Neale will, in the course of the en- 
suing autumn, resume the publication of his 
work of Noblemen and Gentlemen's Seats, 
which has been suspended for a few months, 
in consequence of the time required to collect 
views and information relative to the respec- 
tive mansions. 

The Angelo Anecdotes, containing Memoirs 
of the celebrated Fencing Master, Angelo, 
from the middle of the last Century to the 
present time, with a multitude of Contempo- 
rary Notices, will be shortly published 

We perceive in the edition of 
*“ Death's Doings,” a considerable accession of 
letter-press and of new plates to illustrate it 
The work is no favourite of ours, and we think 
it not at all the better for the six pages of lau- 
datory criticism which introduce it, extracted 
from Bell's Life in London, and several other 
equally notable authorities We have our- 
selves known of instances, where the same in- 
dividual has written puffs of the same work in 
ten different newspapers, and these puffs we 
have seen appended to advertisements of the 
work, for the purpose of leading the public to 
suppose, that they expressed the unsolicited 
and concurrent opinions of ten unconnected 
literary tribunals. But the eyes of the public, 
of the reading public at least, are now opened 
to these arts; and the days of puff, like those 
of hair powder, are nearly gone by. We must 
do Mr. Dagley, however, the justice to say, 
that his second edition, which he has judicious- 
ly divided into two volumes, is very much su- 
perior to the first, and that those who were 
pleased with the one, cannot fail to be still 
more amused with the other. 


second 


A foreign Quarterly Review and Continental 
Literary Miscellany, which is to be exclusively 
devoted to foreign literature, las been an- 
nounced 

The Rev. J. A. Ross is preparing a transla- 
tion from the German of Hirsch’s Geometry, 
uniform with his translation of Hirsch’s Alge- 
bra 

A translation of some of the most popular 
Fairy Tales from the German is in the press; 
they will be illustrated by Cruikshank. 

We understand that a new work is in pre- 
paration, to be entitled “ The Theological En- 
eyclopmdia,”’ embracing every topic connected 
with Biblical Criticism and Theology. 

This seems to be the “ age of reviews.” We 
have a prospectus before us of “ The Jurist ; 
a Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence and Le- 
gislation;” a work which, if well executed, 
would be extremely useful 





Literary Intelligence. 


The Abate Romani has just completed hi 
General Dictionary of Italian Synonimes, pub 
lished at Milan; a work very much wanted 
and of the greatest utility to the Italian seho 
lar 

The society of publishers of the Italian clas 
sics, at Milan, having completed their edition 
of the great works on the arts, by the celebra 
ted Visconti, viz. the two Iconographies and 
the Museo Pio-Clementino, have begun the 
publication of his minor works, mostly inedited 
or become very scarce. The learned Dr. La 
bus, of Brescia, superintends this edition, whieh 
will come out in numbers, and consist of four 
vols. 8vo. 

The Biografia universale antica e moderna 
which is in course of publication at Venice 
has reached its thirty-first vol.—letters L. A 


A new Medical Journal has been announced 
by Dr. Strambio, of Milan, under the title of 
Giornale critico de Medicina Italiana. “ His 
object,” the Doctor says, “is to rescue the 
medical science in Italy from the state of anar 
chy into which it has fallen, in consequence of 
the exclusive doctrines of Stimolo and Contre 
stimolo. . 


A statistical, topographical, and _ historical 
Atlas of the Papal States, on a new plan, has 
been published at Rome, by Count Trestour 
in thirteen sheets, one for each province, with 
the most minute account of the extent, popu 
lation, soil, productions, and climate, as well as 
of the administration, commerce, industry, re 
venues, courts of justice, ecclesiastical autho 
rities, with chronological tables, &c. On the 
map are accurately marked the roads, dis 
tances, stages, and resting places, which ren 
ders the work useful to travellers, as well as 
interesting to the general scholar. 

A new edition of the collection of the Seri; 
tores Historia Byzantine, is now publishing 
under the direction of the Privy Counsellor of 
State, Niebuhr. Besides other encourage 
ments to the completion of the great work, the 
Government has ordered it to be subscribed 
for, for all the public libraries in the Prussian 
dominions, as well as those of the Universities 
as of all the Gymnasia, and other learned in 
stitutions. 


The two very splendid libraries of the Rev 
Theodore Williams and of Mr. Dent, were 
sold by auction during the preceding month 
Some of the most beautiful specimens of an 
cient and costly printing that we have in this 
country, and several invaluable manuscripts 
were purchased at these sales. The prices 
were such as to show, that the appetite for 
those literary treasures is far from having sub 
sided in England. 


Belmour, a Tale 
By the Hon 


In a few days will be ready, 
of High Life, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
Anne Seymour Damer. 


An English Translation of the celebrated 
Chinese Novel—Ja-Kiao-Li, is announced te 
appear in a few days. 


In the press, the Memoirs of Lord Colling 
wood, with the noble Admuiral’s Correspond 
ence on various occasions 
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